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TRE JMPORTANCE OF A WELL-TIMED BXNIBITION 
A discourse preached ‘on the occasion of the ordination of 


A word spoken in due season, how good is 4 /—-Pnoy. xv, 23. 

The Apostle and High: Priest of our :proles- 
sion, in setting forth his own power jand_ skill 
to save, uses this: language by hia prophet :— 
The Lord God hath given.me the tongue of 
the learned, that I should know how to speak a 


word in season.to. him that is weary.. What) 


Christ thus received, he imparts also. He who 
ascended up on high, and gave apostles, and 
prophets, and pastors, and teachers, even He 
bestows skill rightly to divide, and pertinently 


’ to apply the prescriptions of his wisdom and 


race. | | 

The. theme which our, text suggests is the 
importance of a judicious, well-timed exbibition 
of religious truth. Not that any. part of God’s 
message isto be concealed. , The whole Bible 
ie God's ** word. in,,due season’’ for our. fallen 
race: and veryuaseasonable would it. be, when 


life is thet planting, to withhold any of 
that geed saved.soul bears heav- 
enly fruit. fead of riphtly dividing 
the word o ihe-and, without doubt, wis- 


dom, the tongue of the leurned, in knowing 
when and how to utter and apply religious 
truth, is .a good and great acquisition ; one of 
God’s best gifts to that people who show forth 
his praise. 
Our text may bring before us then these two 
ints; to discern the diversified seasons of the 


- individual soul, of the church, and of the world; 
and, to use those parts of religious truth, and/ 


that. manner of applying them, which are adapt- 
ed to the cases which continually occur. An 
ability to do this, how good isit! How is God 
glorifed thereby, and religion adorned, and the 
Church blessed. 
In dwelling now, with all possible brevily, 
upon this important theme, we would remind 
you that in speaking a word in due season 
there must needs be a great variety. Some- 
times the seasonable word will be one of ex- 
hortation—sometimes of alarm and warning— 
sometimes of explanation and guidance; or, 
of hope and peace. All, all are good. Ob- 
serve then, 
1. A word of doctrine and instruction spo- 
ken in due season, how good is it! : | | 
My drethren—one of the high purposes of 
the calling of the Church of God 1s that she 
may be an instructer of the ignorant, a teach- 
er of babes, a witness for the doctrines which 
God has. revealed. It is written: Thy saints 
shall bless thee. They shall speak of the glory 
of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power ; to 
make known to the sons of men his mighty 
acts, and the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 
In being counted worthy of this calling, the 
saints must spread seasonable instruction con- 
cerning the character of Jehovah and the 
trines of the salvation of the lost. | | 

It is therefore, and seasonable, tha 
every proclamation of the gospel be of an in- 
structive character. Such preaching is worthy 
the calling of the Church. . It is also fitted to 
‘convert sinners. ‘In meekness,” says the in- 
spired direction, “ instructing them that oppose 
themselves; if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth.” If indeed Christ’s teachings are those 
which the Spirit employs in the stupendous act 
of regeneration, then who would seek the re- 
generation of men without the lucid exhibition 
of those doctrines which are the earliest and 
latest nourishment of the new-born soul. 

How seasonable ulso is consecutive instruc- 


‘tion in the whole system of Bible doctrine: 


when all those blessed doctrines which affect 
our hopes, and fears, and safety, are ex pounded 
in their mutual relations and dependencies, 
and when the privileges and duties are held 
forth which flow from those doctrines. How 
good is such connected, thorough, and system- 
atic instruction for the hungerings and thirst- 
ings of those born of God. Under such de- 
clarations of the whole counsel of God, how 
do saints feast upon God’s precepts, and drink 
their fill at his promises! their leaf also doth 
mot wither, and they bring forth their fruit in 
its season. 
.. These words of doctrine will assume the di- 
dactic or the polemic form, according to the 
seasons of the Church, or, as the preacher 
may be expounding and illustrating the truth, 
or defending it. The preacher is set for the 
defence of the gospel. As in a wicked world 
truth gives occasion to much that counterfeits 
it, so the polemie aspect of doctrine is often in 


due season. It is good to contend earnestly | 


for the faith. 

Times have been, and they may recur, of 
disguising, vitiating, denying, some or other of 
the cardinal doctrines of grace. In times like 
those, some have shown their own wisdom by 
harmonizing with the anti-christian tone of the 
day, or by an inglorious silence. This wisdom 
cometh not from above: it is earthly. How 

jn such seasons, and how acceptable to 
asia Saviour, is a firm, warm-hearted, ex- 
plicit maintenance of the truth. How seasona- 
ble is it, at such times, that ministers and peo- 


ple, instead of receding an iota from the law 


und the prophets, stand, clothed with non-con- 
formity, their loins girt about with truth, aod 
having the sword of the Spirit which ts the 
word of God. 

In all ages some of the most eminently val- 
uable servants of Christ have been great and 
seasonable teachers. Remember a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Calvin, a Baxter, a Howe. Not 
cold, speculative insttucters these, but warm- 
hearted, ardent, and holy. Spirits, these, that 
shone among those with whom they taberna- 
cled ; and that speak now, in after days, through 
amany a season, the — wisdom of t 
Great Teacher sent from God. dowels 

In prosecuting the train of thought awakened 

our text, we notice 

Il. A word of correction and reproof spo- 
ken in doe season, how good is it! - | 
. ‘The power of rebuke was exercised by our 
Lord; and it is given by him to his: ministers. 
 Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-sul- 
fering and doctrine.” ‘The subjects calling for 
the exercise of ministerial reproof are numer- 
‘ous, ing in their scason. The consta 


‘pub- 


Gospel minwiry, and his 
the world, And most 


‘he who in. meekand lowly faithfulness admin- 


isters correction must be willing to “ endure 


hardness,” “yea to endure all things. for the 


| elect’s sake.” ..At the grave)of Knox it.was 


said+~‘ Here lies one who never feared the face 
-The yices of the world, robed in, many.a 
‘carnal . fascination; practise with. treacherous 


‘art.upon those. who have named the name, of} 


Christ, Who does not. know that the unwary 


professor is often, deceived and corrupted ?—| 


and that then his example.eateth like a canker? 
But Christ’s, Church, his chaste spouse,. on- 
tinually holding forth the word.of life in’.ber 
jteachings and deportment, must be a Reprover 
the midst of crooked and, perverse na- 


| whole body ‘of the faithful, do, as, did 
of the, world thatthe works 
he..v 


their Master, testi 


thereof are evil. ords andthe works of 


seasonable is this. Yea, 
God’s saints are the salt of the earth. God 
ofien afflicts his saints, and keeps them from 
losing this power of rebuke, this martyr-power. 
It may occur, too, that some of the teachers 
of a holy gospel may be, for a time, disposed 
to compromise one and another of the interests 
of practical godliness. When a Peter cometh 
to Antioch, it may be very, seasonable that a 
Paul should withstand him to his face, because 
he is to be blamed. Or, should an Archippus 
show symptoms of timidity or negligence, how 
good would be this wise reproof: ‘ Take heed 
to the ministry which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfil it.” My brethren—“ as an 
ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, 
so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear.” — 
_ And now, how manilestly good is it that the 
Church of God should steadily utter her voice 
of rebuke against the evils of false doctrine, 
and of sinful practice; whether those evils go 
about devouring in the world which surrounds 
the sacred enclosure, or whether they intrude 
within the pale of the visible fold. For, by 


this correction and this reproof, the holiness of 


our blessed religion is vindicated; a method of 
humbling and converting the errorist/ is em- 
ployed ; and an example, solemn and salutary, 
is exhibited. | 
suggested by our text, we observe, . 
!. A word of comfort and encouragement 
spoken in due season, how good is it! 

‘Most manifest is it that a covenant-keeping 


comfort as well as affliction: and how great 
are his words of consolation to them! How 
seasonable to the affrighted is that word, ‘ be 


of good cheer, it is I.” To the timid, how good| . 


to hear; “* fearnot, | am with thee:” und to the 


persecuted, rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for} 
Now, such]. 


great is your reward in heaven.” 
sayings as these he has bidder his people to 
repeat and apply, and confidently to expect 
their fulfilment. He has styled himself * the 


God of all comfort ;” thus becoming, in all] 


his immeasurable attributes, an ocean of peace 
and joy to his people. 

Moreover, the appliances, as well as the 
boundless resource of comfort are provided. 
His ministers are especially commissioned to 
pronounce good words and comfortable in due 
season. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. | 

In administering consolation, however, skill 
is requisite, wisdom from on high is needed. 
The hurt of the daughter of my people is not 
to be slightly healed, nor is peace to be spoken 
when there is no ‘peace. The word of com- 
fort is good when spoken in due season. He 
who would wisely and solidly apply the conso- 
lations of the Spirit, must also dexterously ap- 
ply the instructions and reproofs of the Spirit. 

But oh! how good for the church militant, 
in the valley of Baca, in the vale of tears, is 
the word of encouragement in due season. 
How blessed to pour the oil of joy into the 
mourner’s heart, to bring the labouring to him 
who giveth rest, and to revive and brighten the 
desponding disciple, and speed him on his way 
rejoicing. How blessed when God thus makes 
effectual the words of comfort which his min- 
isters and people speak. And, when the heavy 
night and the shadow of the horrible pit flee 


away ; and Christ, and peace, and hope make 
their abode in the soul—* if this be not heaven, 


it is something very much like it.” 


Yes, brethren, to speak seasonable words of 


everlasting consolation is indeed good, in mani- 
fold ways, and in glorious degrees. To glo- 


rify God in the holiness and happiness of his 


flock--to encourage the Christian in sacred 
duty often arduous—to cheer him in sufferings 


long continued—and to furnish him with the 


foretastes and assurance of victory and eternal 


life—what achievements, however splendid, 
however applauded, can for a moment be called 


good when compared with these? 


And yet again: to stand by the couch of 
some pale sufferer battling his last foe; and, 
in the hour when all earth’s joys fall away from 
the struggling soul, to bring blessed promises, 
and heavenly prospects before the gaze of that 


parting spirit, and bid the trembler rejoice in 


hope of the glory of God—oh! how good is 
this, to speak words of gospel comfort to the 


dying saint— 

«« Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. God gave control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul : 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise.” 


- This subject exhibits to us 


1. One of the most important and indis- 
pensable acquisitions of a preacher of the 


Gospel. 
The ambassador of Christ must confessedly 


He may be also a learned and an eloquent 


man. 
speaking 


that he can perseveringly make to the Church 


a well timed exhibition of all the parts of the 


revealed counsel of God? Can he so rightly 


divide the word of truth as to meet the diver- 


sified need of God’s people with seasonable in- 
Covet 


struction, reproof, and consolation ? 
earnestly the best gifts: and if we would know 


what is one of the very consummate parts of 
a minister’s learning, let us hear again Christ’s 
words—** The Lord God hath given me the 


‘tongue of the learned, that | should know how 
to speak a word in season to him that is weary.” 


Let no minister of Christ pretend to value or 
covet for himself, and let no people pretend to 


value or covet in a minister, a refined taste, a 


brilliant imagination, a polished style, a popu- 


lar address, or stores of literature, or philoso- 
phical acumen, in comparison with that nobler, 
‘far better gift of speaking words of sacred in- 
‘struction, and rebuke, and comfort, in their 
‘season.. Fathers and Brethren in the minis- 


‘try! ifthis be our work, then assuredly none, 


aged or young, can do it, save they whom God 


makes wise. People of the Lord! if such 
the momentous duties of your minister, he should 


‘gospel is eminently the Saviour’s appointment tne 
bis people?| Of that rule of his fainily, w 


| ing of the gospel as the mgans.of awa 


and. maxims .of | ing, and guiding to~ heaven} 


In amplifying yet anothtr of the thoughts| 


Jehovuh has determined his people shall have 


be a godly man. He should be a prudent man. 


But has he to these gifts added that of 
a word in due season? Is he so 
taught of God, and so mighty in the Scriptures, 


have a hearty remembrance in your effectual, 
om otir text highly to 


valué the Gospel ministry, 

‘The word ‘of’ which they ‘speak is 
the only word indie ‘seasbn for the wants and 
woes of the ruvited’ children’ of ‘Adam: the 
ministry are they who are appointed to preach 
those words: and it pleasés God by their 
preaching to deliver men from hell, and raise 
them to glory ‘aiid-eternal life... Let the follow- 
ers of God'then highly value the Gospel min- 


«the messenger of truh— 
The legate of the skies! “ His theme di¥ine, _ 
His office sacréd, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated'law speaks‘out 
thunders, and by him, in strains 
. &s angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.” = 
| If such be. the sacredness and vajue of the 
office, no wonder it is commanded, “ lay hands 
suddenly on no man.” 


And now, is it true that the preaching of the 
for teaching, correcting, comyprting his people 
Is it true that the Lord has ofdained the preach- 
ening, 
converting, 
lost men 7 hen he ascended, did he give 
‘apostles, and prophets, and evangelists, and 
pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edi- 
fying of the body. of Christ.?”—Then, “ we be- 
seech you brethren to know them which la- 
bour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them| 
very highly in love for their work’s sake.” 
Does not your civn blessed experience say, and 
will it not for ever say—The word spoken by 
them in due season, how good is it—how good 
it has been to my soul—how unspeakably 
good ! 


GOD IN THE STORM. 
By Miss Pardoe. 


« Did you hear the storm last night, my child, 
As it burst o’er the midnight sky, 
When the thunder rattled loud and wild, 
And the lightning flickered by ?” 
“I heard no tempest, mother mine— 
I was buried in slumbet sweet; 
Dreaming I stood in the soft moonshine, — 
With flowers about my feet.” 


“Can it be, my child, that you did not hear 
The roar af the tempest breath, — 

As it scattered the rent leaves far and near 
In many an eddying wreath?” 

“ No, mother; my happy sleep was full 
Of gentle and holy things— 

Shapes that were graceful and beautiful, 
And the music of angels’ wings.” 


- & Yet the storm was loud, my darling child— 
| There was death on the hurrying blast ; 
And vapours dark over-head were piled, 
As the hoarse wind bellowed past.” 
_ “T thought not of clouds, my mother dear, 
When I rose from my nurse’s knee: 
You taught me that God is for ever near, 
So what danger could I see?” 


“ IT taught yon well, my sweetest one; 
Yet my own weak spirit quail’d, 
As the midnight blast roll’d madly on, 
And the moon’s calm lustre fail’d.” 
“ Were you wrong, then, mother, when you said 
That God’s eye turned not away, 
But in darkness watch’d about my bead 
As it did on my path by day ?” 


“I am rebuked!” was the meek reply, 
As the mother bent her knee; 

* On the lip of .babes may a lesson lie— 
I have learnt one, child, from thee: 
His wrath, which makes the sinner weep, 

By a guilty conscience vex’d, 
Does but deepen the lovely infant’s sleep, 
And rock it to gentler rest. 


And while thunders hoarsely peal around, 
Speaking woe to the worldling’s ear, 
The Lord in His mercy stills their sound, 
When innocence is near ; 

And while his living fire appals 
The guilty here below, | 

The shadow of the Saviour falls 
Oa childhood’s sleeping brow.” 


PEACE WITH GOD. 


An ancient said, that he would rather have 
the king’s countenance than his coin—a good 
ldok from him rather than gold. AndI dare 
say, that a Christian thinks himself richer 
when he is able to say, God is mine, than if he 
had a thousand mines of gold. If the sun were 
wanting, it would be night, for all the stars ; so, 
if the light of God’s countenance be wanting, 
a man may sit in the shadow of death for all 
the glittering of worldly contentments. I be- 
seech you tell me: suppose the houses were 
paved with pearls, and walled with diamonds, 
still, if the roofs were open to the injuries of 
heaven, would these shelter you from the storm 
and tempest? Would you choose to be so lodg- 
ed.in a hard winter? Suppose the king were 
to set you in the chair of state, at a table rich- 
ly furnished, royally attended, but with his 
sword hanging over you by a thin thread, 
would that honour make you merry? Sup. 
pose God himself should make you this offer: 
‘‘Crown your head with rose-buds; clothe your- 
self in purple; fare deliciously every day ; take 
your fill of pleasures ; open your mouth wide, 
and I will fill you with all that heart could 
wish of worldly things—only this, you shall 
never see my face ;” would you think you had 
a good offer? would you accept of the condi- 
tion? No; if heaven fight against us; if the 
wrath of God hang over our heads; if he hide 
his face and be angry; vea, but a little; happy 
are all they that put their trust in Him. Many 
say, “ Who will show us any good? Lord! 
lift thou up the light of Thy countenance upon 
us.” Let our house be a prison—a dungeon ; 
but let the light of Thy countenance shine in 
at some little opening, and that shall make it 
a palace, a court, a heaven! Let our bread be 
the bread of affliction, and our tears be our 
drink ; but let the light of Thy countenance 
shine upon us, and that bread shall be changed 
into the food of angels, and that water turned 
into wine! Let friends, and goods, and life, 
and all forsake us; but let the light of Thy 
countenance shine upon us, and that shall be 
life, and friends, and goods, and all unto us! 
For as Noah, when the deluge of waters had 
defaced the great book of nature, had a copy of 
every kind of creature in that famous library 
of the ark, out of which all were reprinted to 
the world ; so he that hath God hath the origi- 
nal copy of all blessings, out of which, if all 
perished, all might easily be restored. .God is 
the best storehouse that a man can have; the 
best treasury that a kingdom can have. God 
is the best shield of any person, and the best 
safeguard of any nation ; if God be our enemy, 
nothing can secure us; if God be our friend, 
nothing can hurt us; for when the enemy girds 
a city round about with the straitest siege, he 
cannot stop the passage to heaven, and so long 
as thats open, there may come relicf and suc- 
cour from heaven, if God be our friend. “Let 
Pharaoh be behind, the Red Sea before, the 
mountains on each side, the Israelites can still 
find a way: and when there is no other way 
to escape a danger, a Christian can go by 
heaven! But if God be an enemy, for all their 
walls and bars, God could, as he did on So- 


ra 


AND NEW° YORK, JANUARY 7, 18438. 


_A question’ has’ often been sed, whether 
-Ronianists’ at ‘sérvice’ in Protéstant families, 
should be required to attend at. fathily worship. 
The Churchman,” printed at New York, and 
the “Catholic Herald,” printed Philadel- 
phia; Wave both lately expressed opinions on 
the subject, in reference to whieh the “ Banner 
of the Cross” very judiciously says ; 

are compelled to diffe? from both the 
Churchman and Herald. The former says, 
‘We have never approved of the conduct of 
those Protestants who require Their Romanist 


servants to attend Family Prayers, or do any 


other act which would violate their allegiance 
to their own communion?’ and the lanter speaks 


Of their involontary attendance’ oh’ Protestant 


domestic worship, as a ‘manifest bbtfage on con- 
sciente,* and ‘a violation of the religious liberty 
of domestics.’ Now, we regard the rights of 
conscience as sacred, and religious liberty as 
the inalienable privilege of the humblest indi- 
vidual in the community. ff either is violated 
by the enforcement on the ee ‘the master, 
| ich Fequires all ite 
members to assemble regularly a“ him for 
worship, (though ate at a compre- 
hend how it can’ tha ative ‘Ts, for 
either Protestant masters, or Romish servants 
to employ or serve only hose of their réspec- 
tive communions. We consider any attempt 
of Protestants, by force or stratagem, to take 
advantage of the weakness or ignorance of 
their domestics, and induce them to forsake 
the particular Church to which they belong, 
deserving of severe reprobation. But this is 
very different from maintaining firmly that re- 
ligious discipline of a family, which cannot be 
disregarded constantly by any of its members, 
without the most unhappy influence upon other 
portions of-the household, It was spoken to 
the praise of Abraham, by the Almighty, that 
he * would command his children and his house- 
hold after him.’ The power possessed by 
parents and masters is, really, God’s own dele- 
gated power, bestowed that it might be employ- 
ed for His honour; and to Him are they re- 
sponsible fur its use; nor will they be account- 
ed faithful, unless they maintain authority in 
their families, and require all whom God has 
committed to their care, to unife with them, 
from day to day, in worshipping and serving 
Him.”—Journal of Education. 


DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM HONE. 

We have to discharge the melancholy duty 
of announcing the decease, afler protracted 
illness, of Mr. William Hone, for some time 
Sub-editor of the London Patriot, but which 
post he was compelled to resign two years since 
by increasing bodily infirmities. Few men in 
so private a station, have occupied a larger. 
share of public attention. A book-collector and 
an antiquary, he became, in the way of his 
business, the object of a vindictive political 
prosecution, on which occasion his eloquent 
and triumphant defence of himself before three 
juries in succession, commanded the admiration 
even of his enemies, and secured him a three- 
fold acquittal. His literary reputation, how- 
ever, rests upon his ‘* Year Book” and “ Every- 
day Book,” in which the native character of 
his mind is advantageously displayed ; and, after 
the excitement of party politics had subsided, 
Loth Dr. Southey and Sir Walter Scott bore 
testimony to the merits of the unassuming and 
amiable author. Mr. Hone’s conversational 
powers were of a high order, and his winning 
manners and kindliness of heartyeombined with 
his varied information to render his society ex- 
ceedingly attractive. A changein his religious 
sentiments, gradual, but decided, and matured 
in the school of adversity, withdrew him from 
the circle of his early patrons and {iends.— 
His bodily health gave way at length under the 
difficulties against which he had to struggle. 
All the vigour of his judgment as well as the 
simplicity of his character was exhibited, how- 
ever, in conjunction with his cordial reception 
of Evangelical truth and his fervent pietv. 
For many years he had been a member of the 
Church under the pastoral care of the Rev. T. 
Binney; but, since his retirement from the 
Patriot, he had resided at Tottenham, and was 
in commuuion with Mr. Davies’s Church in 
that village. He had been long declining, 
when, some weeks ago, dropsical symptoms 
were discovered, which presaged his approach- 
ing decease; and he expired yesterday, at a few 
minutes after 4 P. M., in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 


THE OPPONENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


With our opposers are all these sorts :—1. 
They have all the ignorant people, that know 
nothing of either law or gospel. 2. All formal- 
ists are on their side; people that place their 
religion in trifles, because they are strangers 
to the substance thereof. 3. All proud secure 
sinners are against us, that go about with the 
Jews to establish their own righteousness ; the 
proud have medicine at home, and despise that 
which came down from heaven. 4. All the 
zealous, devout people in a natural religion are 
utter enemies to the gospel. By a natural re- 
ligion, | mean that which is the product of the 
remnants of God’s image in fallen man, a lit- 
tle improved ‘by the light of God’s word. All 
such cannot endure to hear that no man can 
do any thing that is. good, till gospel grace re- 
new him, and make him first a good man; but 
they still think [as the Tractarians, and Pa- 
pists, and Socinians do,] that a man may grow 
good by doing good. (The foregoing four 
classes still exist, and are found to be really in- 
imical to the truth.)\—Robert Traill, 1692. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


I have been used for many years to study 
the history of other times, and to examine and 
weigh the evidence of those who have written 
about them: and I know of no one fact in the 
history of mankind, which is proved by better 
and fuller evidence of every sort to the under- 
standing of a fair inquirer, than the great sign 
which God has given us, that Christ died and 
rose again from the dead. But where the evi- 
dence of other facts ends, that of our great 
sign of Christ crucified and Christ risen may 
be said only to begin. I might convince your 
understandings, as | own mine has been con- 
vinced long since, that the fact is proved ac- 
cording to the best rules of testimony; bunt if 
our belief rest here, we do not know the full 
richness, the abundant and overflowing light of 
our Christian faith. The evidence of Christ’s 
apostles, preserved to us in their writings, is 
very strong, very full, very irresistible: hear it 
fairly, and we cannot believe that Christ is not 
risen. But the evidence of Christ’s spirit is 
much more strong, more full, more. penetra- 
ting our whole nature. He who has this evi- 
dence, not only believes that Christ rose, and 
was seen of Peter, and of the other apostles ; 
Christ has manifested himself.to him also; he 
knows in whom he has believed. Life and death 
are no longer a great mystery, beyond which 
our faith dimly catches the light of resurrec- 
tion; Christ is with us. now, and life is clear, 
and death is peaceful, and resurrection is the 
natural end to which both lead us. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands who have gone 


dom, rain on us fire and brimstone from hea- 


through this blessed evidence also; who doing 
Christ’s will daily, have learned by exper 


the manifold riches of | his grace, who have re- 


ceived his. Spirit and life, in a continued con- 
sciousness’ 6f his presence and his love; to 
whom there is no need that they should pray 
for the sky to be opened, that they may see and 
hear God. God dwelleth in them already, and 
they in God. The heaven is opened, and the 
angels of God are every hour ascending and 
descending on that son of man, who, through a 
living faith in Christ, hath been adopted through 
him to bea son’of God. So perfectly may the 
sign of the Prophet Jonah, the sign of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, be rendered to each one 
of us all that we could desire in a sign from 
heaven.—Dr. Arnold. 


ONE TALENT IMPROVED, 
Or the Faithful Domestic. 


Madame Feller, to whom reference is made 
in the following article, is a Swiss lady, emi- 
nent for her piety, meekness, and benevolent 
self-denial, who experienced severe afflictions 
in the early part of her life. For the last seven 
years she has been a devoted, successful mis- 
sionary in Canada. The character of her do- 
mestic, Dorrie, is a beautiful illustration of 
the influence of the gospel, affording import- 


ant suggestions to those who sustain the rela- 


tions of mistress and domestics. ~~ 

He whose word cannot fail, and whose judg- 
ments cannot err, tells us by the lips of the 
Apostle Paul, that his people, ‘“ being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one mem. 
bers one of another ;” so intimate is the con: 
nexion between all classes of society, and so 
entire their dependence on each other. As in 
the human frame, all members have not the 
same Office, yet each is essential to the comfort 
of the whole—as the head cannot do without 
the feet, nor the feet without the head, soit has 
been wisely ordered that mutual services should 
unite all classes of society—the rich to the 
poor, and the poorto therich. Someof us are 
called to services which the world calls honour- 
able—others to such, as, in the eyes of man, 
who ‘“looketh on the outward appearance,” 
are not so—but holy angels who fly rejoicing 
to minister to a Lazarus, lying loathsome at 
the rich man’s gate, and God, who “ looketh 
at the heart,” form a very different estimate of 
the honour and dishonour of_a calling, from 
that of man. In their sight m@ny an obscure 
toiler in a kitchen, patiently fulfilling duty day 
by day, and communing\with God, as she 
pursues her humble labours with a view only 
to his approbation, is a nobler and more ac- 
ceptable being than the selfish occupant of a 
throne, or, more startling still, than many a 
professor of religion in a lofty station, whose 
heart that had been braced in the cold winds 
of adversity, has relaxed in fidelity and watch- 
fulness, since the syren breath of human praise 
has passed over it. 

If value be measured by usefulness, where 
can we find a more valuable portion of society 
than domestics? Yet amidst mapy noble 
schemes of benevolence in which Christians 
are now engaged, little has been done syste- 
matically for their improvement. This is not 
only unkind to. them, but impolitic to ourselves ; 
for the influence of that part of our households 
over the rest, for good or evil, must be im- 
mense. They are, to some extent, unavoidably, 
the companions of our childhood, and have no 
small share in the formation of our charac- 
ter. Who can think it a matter of indifference 
whether the subordinate duties of their dwel- 
lings be entrusted to a Gehazi, or ‘a little Sy- 
rian maid?’ | have known onelike the latter, 
who was the means of bringing a whole family 
under the faithful Christian preaching of the gos- 
pel, and it has already been made to several of 
its members ‘the power of God unto salvation.” 
Another, too, | have known intimately, for she 
was taken when achild to my mother’s new 
home on her marriage, and having nursed each 
of her children and served her faithfully for 
twenty years, left us to become the wife of an 
industrious mechanic, and take charge of her 
own house.— Though she is ever regarded with 
affectionate respect, as an old and tried friend, 
she has never departed from the humility and 
deference which crowns her many fine quali- 
ties. But there are few instances of fidelity 
and attachment in this relation on record, more 
touching than the following, recently communi- 
ted by one toward whom they were exercised. 

Domitile B., was educated a Romanist, but. 
while living in the family of a pious lady of 
Champlain, who frequently read the Bible to 
her, she became convinced of the sinfulness of 
her heart and of the errors of her belief.— 
During the visit of the missionaries from Grande 
Ligne, Lower Canada, to the town where she 
lived, the truth was brought home with saving 
energy to her soul, and she was enabled to 
confess her full confidence in Jesus as her only 
and all sufficient Saviour. Her health had 
failed in consequence of over exertion, and she 
wished to obtain a situation in which she could 
find some repose for her exhausted frame, and 
instruction for her thirsty soul. She offered 
her services to Madame Feller, the missionary, 
at extremely low wages, who consented to re- 
ceive her, having then but little work for her to 
do.—Afiter a short time, however, new mem- 
bers were received into the mission family, and 
it has continued to increase until the present 
lime, when it numbers between twenty and 
thirty. Madame Feller urged her as her task 
became heavier; to receive higher wages, but 
she constantly declined, and it was only by 
positively insisting on it, that she could be pre- 
vailed on to accept a higher remuneration, 
when her work had increased a hundred fold. 

She would frequently come to Madame Fel- 


ler and say, “it grieves me to take money} 


from you. 1 do not think | am doing right. 
It is so little that | can do to show my love and 
gratitude to my Saviour, that I beg you will let 
me freely give that little.” Madame answered 
that she thought her scruples unfounded—that 
she could serve God as acceptably while re- 
ceiving the means of her own support, and ad- 
vised her to seek direction in much prayer. 
As she continued to urge her request, Mad- 
ame Feller said, ‘‘ but what wi!l you do for 
clothes?” ‘ You will give me what you cannot 
use,” she answered. “ But often I am so poor,” 
said Madame Feller, ‘“‘that I cannot supply 
my own necessities—how can I give you in 
such a case?” ‘ Then,” she said, ‘I can do 
as you do—when you suffer | will suffer too. 
I have no talents, no ability to teach my poor 
fellow countrymen. Let me serve God, then, 
in the only way left me, by serving his chil- 
dren. You will not then be obliged to interrupt 
your good work of teaching the knowledge of 
the Saviour, to attend to household affairs. 
While I prepare food for their bodies, you will 
distribute to souls the bread of eternal life.” 
—Unable to turn aside the arguments of per- 
severing love, Madame Feller yielded to her 
request. ‘‘ Henceforth,” she said, ‘ Domitile, 
you shall be to me as a daughter. What I 
have | will share with you, and when I have 


nothing, we will suffer privation together.” 


‘¢ Understand me, however, Madame,” she 
said, “I do not in the least change my condi- 
tion by this arrangement—I am your servant— 
only your servant still; that is the sphere of 
duty in which God has placed me, and in it J 
mean to continue.” 

From that time, her love and fidelity seemed, 
if possible, to increase. Her toils were 


laborious.. She is on her feet from morning 
till night, preparing food for the numerous 
family, in a kitchen-much too for so largé' 
an establishment, and consequently heated to a 
very high temperature. Sometimes, when it 
seems impossible for her to complete her day’s 
work, she leaves it for a few minutes and goes 
aside to pray for strength to accomplish it, lest 
a failure to do so should oblige Madame Feller 
sagen her all important. charge to do it her- 
self, 

The influence of Domitile over the youngest 
members of the mission family is of the best 
and strongest character, which is a happy cir- 
cumstance for them, as they are necessarily 
thrown into frequent contact with her, being 
early tanght to render what assistance they can 
in domestic affairs. 

Her daily life and conversation is a model 
of Christian excellence ever before their eyes. 
Prayer is indeed her ‘vital breath.” She al. 
most literally prays “ without ceasing.” And 
her whole conduct is a beautiful manifestation 
of the fruit of that’ faith which reigns so trium- 
phantly in her heart. 


While Madame Feller was sick,, her many| _ 


toils were greatly increased; yet, though the 
invalid could be lodged no where but in the 
garret, and Domitile’s peculiar sphere of duty 
was in the lowest.story of the house, she waited 
on her and nursed her with the tender  solici- 


tude of a daughter. When her day’s work was). 


finished, she would ask permission, as a special 
favour, to come and pray by the bedside of her 
beloved mistress, who ever found in the humble, 
fervent, heart-warm supplications of this faithful 
girl, a comfort and refreshment which few 
other means brought to her. She would often 
say to one of the other missionaries, ‘* Who 
ofus is doing so much for the Lord, as this poor 
girl? . A-man of the highest genius could not 
offer more than she does. He could but conse- 
crate his all of talents and faculties to God’s 
service, and this she has done.” Happy shall 
we be if permitted to have a place in Heaven 
next after Domitile.—Mother’s Monthly Jour- 
nal. 
THE CHUBCH’S COMFORT. 


“T will take my rest, I will consider in my dwelling 
place like a clear heat upon herbs, and like a cloud of dew 
in the heat of harvest.”"—Isa1an, xviii. 4. 


What time by foes in strength and pride arrayed, 
The Church of God is compassed and oppressed, 
This be her comfort—that the Lord hath said, 
** Here will I dwell, here will I take my rest. 


‘* Even as the cheering sun sheds calmly down 
His clear mild heat, with sweet reviving power, 
Bursting the clouds that dark and threat’ning frown, 
Raising to life the scorched and drooping flower : 


“As clouds a grateful shadow yield ; 
As dews fall softly on Earth’s panting breast, 

When sultry Suns have parched the thirsty field, 
And laboar faints, by harvest heats oppressed ; 


‘*So though from you, my chosen ones, a while 
In yery faithfulness I hide my face, 

Yet soon again, with bright and favouring smile, 
1 will look down upon my dwelling place.” 


THE LOSS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDS—CONSOLATION 
TO THE MOURNERS. 


The removal of friends of acknowledged and 
approved piety, is one of the heaviest and 
sharpest strokes. It is painful to look into the 
graves of those whom we have loved and 
honoured, and with whom we have tasted the 
joys of Christian affection; and whe, by their 
presence and their counsels, have helped to 
smooth for us the rugged path of human life. 
Nature melts at the sight; and although the 
impressions of sorrow are effaced by time, oc- 
currences sometimes happen, and seasons re- 
turn, when the remembrance of departed Chris- 
tian friends is strongly awakened in the mind, 
and when their memory, sadly pleasing, is 
cherished like a precious treasure. Nor could 
we forbear lamenting the destiny of human be- 
ings, were those connections, which are scarce- 
ly begun before they are terminated, never 
more to be renewed. But though life is transi- 
tory, and the ravages of death are lamentably 
conspicuous, better and brighter prospects are 
opened to our view. The fellowship of the 
saints, though suspended for a little, is not ter- 
minated for ever. Yes, believers in Jesus, it is 
not in this life only that you have hope, nor 
ought you to sorrow concerning those who sleep 
in Jesus, as those whohave none. ‘The ties of 
Christian friendship are now broken for a little, 
to be succeeded by purer and more perfect 
bonds. ‘The power of death is vanquished and 
abolished ; the gates of the grave are unbar- 
red, and an entrance ministered into immortali- 
ty and glory. There is a period in prospect, 
when all the friends of Jesus, forming one so- 
ciety, shall dwell together in the regions of 
love and peace. This is the hope which the 
subject of our meditation is designed to inspire. 
Let it relieve and support your hearts; and 
while you feel, and speak as you feel, learn also 
to acquiesce, and to rejoice that you are ap- 
proaching the land of everlasting friendship 
and joy. Providence, too wise to do any thing 
wrong, and too good to do any thing unkind, 
never calls away your Christian friends till 
they have finished their work, and are ripe for 
better and nobler society. Amidst the silence 
and sighs with which you may sorrow, because 
you shall see their face no more in this world, 
this is the consolation graciously afforded, 
that though you cannot bring them back, you 
shall go to them, and that you shall find your- 
selves in possession of all the Christian relations 
and friends held dear in the presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming.—Tue Late 
Rev. Pavt. 


THE PROPORTION OF FAITH. 


Take heed unto the doctrine, not only that 


every part be according to the rule, but all} 


parts, in their several relations, so held and 
exhibited as to be according to the proportion 
of faith. 

There is a proportion of faith, because there 
is a body of faith—a system of faith, with a 
beauty of symmetry in the whole, as well as 
the parts; a harmony of relation, without a 
discernment of which the full value of no one 
member can be understood. In one sense, it is 
right to say that all partg of the system of re- 
vealed truth are essential. Essential to the 
complete integrity of the system they certainly 
are. In another sense, it is right to say that 
all parts are not essential. Essential to the 
vitality of religion they certainlyare not. There 
are truths, without the confession of which the 
soul can live unto God, though it may suffer 
loss; and there are others, without which it 
cannot; just as there are members of our bo- 
dies, without which we can survive ; and others, 
without which life must be extinct; all essen- 
tial to integrity, not all to vitality. The pat- 
tern of the tabernacle which was shown to 
Moses in the mount had its various parts, from 
the net-work of the outer court to the most fine 
gold of the inner sanctuary, and every cord of 
that net-work was as essential'to the perfect 
integrity of the pattern as any crowning of 
gold about the mercy-seat. But who can say 
that the ark of the covenant and the mercy- 
seat within the veil were not more vitally im- 
portant than. the whole frame-work aroun 
them? So, in the doctrine of the gospel, 
is a proportion of importance; some parts mo 


together by t 


“Whole No. 620. 
prominent, more-necessary, while none can say 
to have. no need of thee; all ““com- 
cled ther | at which every joint sup- 
plieth,” all nourished By the same central foun- 
tain, animated by ‘one pulse, depending on one 
head, even Jesus, Chriat, “from whom all the 
body by joints and bands having nourishment 
ministered and knit together, increaseth with 
the increase of God.” ‘To preach the truth, in 
this, its right shape and proportion; is a grent 
duty.. All. we say may be scriptural; we may 
keep back no single feature of the whole body 
of revealed truth ; and yet our representations 
may be so confused, disjointed, unshapen ; the 
greater points so hid if the undue prominence 
of the less, means se confounded with ends, 
the stream of life with its channels, the symp, 
toms of health with its properties, outward mo- 
tion with inward life, the mode of professin 
with the mode of obtaining grace ; ho separat 
statement untrue, but each in its relative bear- 
ing so confused, as to leave an impression 
scarcely better than.that of positive error.— 
McIlvaine. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


_ A household in which family prayer is de- 
voutly attended to, conjoined with the reading 
of the Scriptures, is a school gf religious instrug- 
tion. ‘Thewhole conients of the sacred vo- 
lume are in’ due course laid open before its 
members. They are continually reminded of 
their relation to God and the Redeemer, of their 
sins, and their wants, and of the method they 
must take to procure pardon for the one, and 
the relief of the other. Every day they are 
receiving ‘‘line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.” A fresh accession is continually 
making to their stock of knowledge ; new truths 
are gradually opened to their view, and the 
impressions of old truths revived. A judicious 
parent will naturally notice the most striking 
incidents in his family in his devotional address- 
es ; such as the sickness, or death, or removal 
for a longer or shorter time,.of the members of 
which it is composed. His addresses will be 
varied according to circumstances, Has a 
pleasing event spread joy and cheerfulness 
through the household? it will be noticed with be. 
coming expressions of fervent gratitude. Has 
some calamity overwhelmed the domestic cir- 
cle? it will give occasion to an acknowledgment 
of thedivineequity ; the justice of God’s proceed- 
ings will be vindicated, and grace implored 
through the blood of the Redeemer, to sustain 
and sanctify the stroke.. | 
When the most powerful feelings, and the 
most interesting circumstanees, are thus con- 
nected with religion, it is not unreasonable to 
hope that, through Divine grace, some lasting 
and useful impressions will be made. Is not 
some part of the good seed thus sown, and thus 
nurtured, likely to take root and to become 
fruitful? Deeply as we are convinced of the 
deplorable corruption of the human heart, and 
the necessity consequent on this, of Divine 
agency to accomplish a saving purpose, w 
must not forget that God is accustomed to sak 
by means; and surely none can be conceived 
more likely to meet the end. What can be so 
likely to impress a child with a dread of sin, as 
to hear his parents constantly deprecating the 
wrath of God as justly due to it; or to induce 
him to seek an interest in the mediation and 
intercession of the Saviour, as to hear him ims 
ploring it for him, day by day, with an impor- 
tunity proportioned to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject? -By a daily attention on such exercises, 
children and servants are taught most effectual. 
_ly how to pray. Suitable topics are suggested 
to their minds ; suitable petitions are put inte 
their mouths ; while their growing acquaintance 
with the Scriptures furnishes the arguments by 
they may plead with God.—Robdert 
all, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON BECORD. 
Srr—The readers of ‘the Record will doubt- 
less remember the remarkable pamphlet pub- 


lished by Lord Shrewsbury about a year ago, 
containing many most marvellous particulars 


respecting two Roman Catholic females, theal+ 


leged subjects of miraculous interpositions.— 
They were represented as having the wounds 
of our Saviour inflicted upon them by superna- 
tural agency, and other signal and wonderful 
marks supposed io be indicative of the divine 
favour. Your readers will probably recollect 
how strongly the Roman Catholic periodicals 
urged these miracles as genuine, and as unde- 
niable proofs of the favour of heaven resting 
upon their Church, and bearing witness to its 
claims upon the veneration of the faithful. I 
had the pleasure yesterday of receiving a letter 
from a pious Corrrespondent upon whom I can 
fully rely, dated from. Chambery, prés de Ge- 
néve, Nov. 3, 1842, from which the following 
is an extract: 

‘‘Have you heard that my Lord Shrews- 
bury’s saints have all been exposed, and their 
house or the house of one rased to the ground 
in testimony of contempt; the characters of 
its inhabitants being the most depraved? I 
have not yet gained the particulars, but if you 
have not yet heard them, | will try to pro- 
cure an authentic statement.” 

I sincerely trust that the termination of those 
miraculous visitations will teach Lord Shrews- 
bury to become cautious and discreet for the 
future, and exercise a little common sense when 
his Lordship is again solicited to lend his 
name and influence to accredit and indorse the 
‘‘cunningly devised fables” and “lying won- 
ders” of designing and unscrupulous priests.— 
Any Church that can stoop to such disreputa- 
ble means of supporting its claims, must, I think, 
be lamentably in want of solid foundations to 
rest upon, and most deplorably ignorant of the 
true elements of a Church’s prosperity and 
glory, viz., faithfulness to God, to truth, and to 
the souls of men. I|.have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Epwarp Darron. 

Protestant Association Office, 11, Exeter Hal], 

London, Nov. 12, 1842. | 


THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM PREPARED. 


When God sends men to enter his kingdom, 
they cowardly excuse themselves, as Israel did. 
There be giants, the sons of Anak. There are 
principalities and powers to withstand us.— 
Christ answers, | have slain them on my cross. 
There is a great red dragon, I have chained 
him sure enough. That blessed angel, who 
hath the key of the bottomless pit, and a great 
‘chain in- his hand, hath bound the dragon, the 
old serpent, for ever. But there is a fortifica- 
tion of the law against us. Saith Christ, I 
have sealed that fort, performed full obedience 
to the law, and giveo full satisfaction to justice 
for you. But there is a deep trench—a sea of 
glass before the throne—none shall be got 
over that to the kingdom. Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world. Bat there is a high 
wall and mighty gates, too high to climb over, 
and too thick to break through, You need 
‘not attempt such a course, for the gates are set 


But there wants room for so many as 
thou invitest to this kingdom. No, in my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions—there is room 
enovgh for you all. Thus is this entrance 
ready for us. God grant we may be ready 


se gates of it shall no more be shut at 
ai. 


for this entrance.— Puritan Writer. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1843. 


Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


*.* The Editor is sill indisposed and una- 
ble to give any attention to his Editorial duties. 


Frasr Paessyrertan Cuuncn, Burrato, 
New Yorn.—We are gratified to learn that 
there is a very happy state of feeling in the 
Pearl street Presbyterian church, Buffalo, New 
York, of which the Rev. Dr. John C. Lord is 
pastor. Since their adhesion to the General 
Assembly, we understand that there is an un- 
animous: expression of satisfaction on the part 
of the people: This, in a church numbering 
nearly three hundred communicants, should be 
considered as a manifest token of the goodness 
of God, who turneth the hearts of the children 
of men as the rivers of waters are turned. We 
take the liberty of laying before our readers the 
following extract of a Jetter from the pastor 
which we have recently received. om 

10 “For the'last two'years, during which I have 
been led,as I trust, by a sincere conviction of 
duty, to present more fully and constantly the 
distinguishing doctrines of our Confession, there 
has been manifestly an increasing interest in the 
church and congregation, During the past 
year we have received upon the return of every 
sacramental season from five to seven from the 
world upon’ the confession of their faith ; and 


_ Upon ‘the last Sabbath thirteen by confession 


and fourteen by letter, seven from New-school 
churches and several from the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. There are many 
sincere inquirers in the congregation. On the 
whole we can truly say ‘ hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’ I have great occasion to rejoice 
that the people of my charge remain quiet and 
united under all the injurious and unfriendly re- 
marks of New-school members and ministers ; 
*being reviled they entreat’ and do not seem 
disposed to recriminate or to ‘ be greatly terri- 
by their adversaries.’ 
"We are about enlarging our house of wor- 
ship to meet the necessities of the congrega- 
tion, which has been for some time rapidly in- 
cteasing. We have occasion also to record our 
gratitude to God, that we have been enabled in 
a dark and perilous time to save our valuable 
church building, erected in the palmy days of 
1836, at an expense of more han thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and that the debt contracted in its 
construction is being rapidly extinguished,” 


_ .Depication or a New Cuurcu.—Agreeably 


to the notice given in our paper of last week, 
the beautiful new church edifice just completed 
for the Seventh Presbyterian church of Phila- 
delphia, at the south-east corner of Broad and 
Olive streets, Penn Square, was solemnly dedi- 
cated to the service of Almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the Triune Jehovah, on 


Saturday evening last, 31st of December, in 


- the presence of a large and very attentive audi- 
~ ence, among whom were a number of the 


r 


_ ship. 


members of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and several other ministers of the Gospel. 

The services on this occasion were in the 
following order : 

Voluntary, by the Choir—Anthem, Sanctus 
and Hosannah. 

Invocation and Reading the Scriptures— 
(Psalms Ixxxiv. and cxxxii.) by Rey. C, C. 
Cuyler, D. D. 

Singing, Psalm c. * Before Jehovah’s awful 
throne,” 

Prayer, by the Rev. John McDowell, D.D. 

Singing, Hymn, ‘Come thou Almighty 
King.” 


Sermon and Dedication, by the Pastor, Rev.| 


Willis Lord. 

Prayer, by the Rey. Henry A. Boardman. 

Singing, Psalm, cxxxii., with Doxology. 

Benediction, by the Rev. Mr. Lord. 

Singing—Anthem, Collect. 

The dedication sermon was founded on the 
fifth verse of the twentieth Psalm. * We will 
rejoice in thy salvation and in the name of our 
God will we set up our banners,” As we hope 
to see the sermon published, we forbear an ex- 
tended notice of it at this time. The object of 
the preacher was to display on the various folds 
of the Banner then and there set up, the distin- 
guishing and leading truths that would be the 
theme of that pulpit. The ecclesiastical polity 


in the fulness and freeness of its Scriptura 
warrant. The Bible, the infallible standard o 
faith and practice would be exhibited on that 


of the Presbyterian Church would be ua 


banner, and its claims to belief and obedience| 


enforced, not as dependent upon the testimony 
of man, but wholly upon God the author of it. 
The distinguishing doctrines of the Reformation 
would be fully displayed on the folds of that 
banner. We listened with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion to his clear exposition of those soul stirring 
principles which actuated the Reformers, and 
which have been bequeathed as an unfailing 
legacy to the Church of Christ in all coming 
time. Those principles would guide him, and 
that pulpit be heard in their defence. The 
dedication prayer was appropriate and so- 
lemn, The blessing of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, was most fervently implored, in 
setting apart the edifice from a common to a sa- 
cred use. 

On the next day, Sabbath, 1st of January, the 
Church was regularly opened for public wor- 
In the morning the Rev, Mr. Lord, the 
Pastor, preached from 1 Cor. i, 21. ‘ For after 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wis- 
dom knew not God,” &c. In the afternoon the 
Rey. Prof. J. W. Alexander, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, preached a very eloquent and appro- 
priate sermon to an overflowing and atten- 
tive audience, from Matthew xviii. 20. “ For 
where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
—In the evening the Rev. Mr. Boardman 
preached an impressive discourse from Psalm 
cxxii, 1. “I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord,” to a crowd- 
ed and attentive audience. 

Numbers left the house on Saturday even- 
ing, and also on Sabbath afternoon and even- 
ing. unable to gain admittance, the house each 
time being full to overflowing. 

‘The whole building, both within and without, 
is.a. beautiful specimen of chaste and elegant 
architecture, and its plan, workmanship, deco- 
ration; and furniture are in beautiful sym . 
and harmony. It is eighty feet long, by 
sixty-seven wide, It is so well 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, | 


| that an ordinary good voice will fill it with per-|. 


fect ease, and the sight is equally well gratified 
in every part of the house. The pews 
above and below are lined, and those below well 
cushioned, with rich, light coloured damask. 
They are of ample capacity to hold from eleven 
to twelve hundred persons, and are comfortably 
spacious both in length and width. ‘The church 
has three aisles. | 

In the basement are a comfortable lecture 
room, capable of accommodating about three 
hundred persoris, and capacious Sunday School 

The completion of this beautiful church, at a 
time when pecuniary difficulties press so heavi- 
ly on our community, reflects great credit on 
the enterprise and liberality of the gentlemen 
engaged in it, and on the building committee. 
Our prayer to God is, that this church may 
speedily be filled with willing and anxious wor- 
shippers, and many souls be gathered therein 
for the purer worship of “ that temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Tue Otp Farry anp THE Goop Way.— 
This is the title of a pamphlet which professes to 
bean expose of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church, and to explain the differ- 
énce between the doctrines of the Old and New 
school. : It is the production of a committee of 
the late Caledonia Presbytery, now constituting 
the Presbyteries of Steuben and Wyoming. 
The reader will here find, in brief space, 
a lucid, and candid exposition of the doctrines 
of our Confession of Faith, set in contrast with 
those of the New-school. We trust it will be 
blessed in bringing many in the western part of 
New York, who have fallen into the snares of 
heresy and fanaticism, to the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Boarp or Pusiication.—The Synod of 
North Carolina, at their late meeting in Poplar 
Tent church, adopted the following resolutions 
recommending the Books published by the 
Board of Publication. | 

‘¢ Whereas the Board of Publication of the 
Presbyterian Church have; ‘with great care, 
prepared for circulation about one hundred and 
twenty volumes, of high religious character, at 
the cheap rate of about fifty-four dollars, em- 
bracing volumes of various sizes ; and whereas 
the Church, in disseminating Christian know- 
ledge, presented in a form agreeable to her 
views of Divine Revelation, is only following 
the steps of the early Reformed Churches— 
Therefore, 

** Resolved, 1, That this Synod highly ap- 

roves the efficient course of the Board of Pub- 


ication. 

2. That this Synod earnestly recommend 
to the Pastors and Sessions under their care, 
and to all the members of their congregations, 
the circulation of these volumes among their 
families. 

‘3. That this Synod earnestly recommend 
to the congregations under their care, to pro- 
vide, each congregation for itself, a cemplete 
sett of these volumes, to be kept as the prop- 
erty of the respective congregations, under such 
regulations as may secure to all the members 
the use of the whole sett; thus affording to the 
poorest in the community the opportunity of 
profiting by the use of some of the best volumes 
of Christian instruction. 

‘4. That the Presbyteries composing this 
Synod be, and they hereby are directed, to take 
immediate measures to have all the churches 
under their care supplied with the books of our 
Board of Publication, and report to Synod from 
year to year, till the work be accomplished. 

“5. That the foregoing resolutions be read 
from the pulpit by the Pastors and Supplies of 
all our churches, upon whom it is hereby en- 
joined to exert all their influence in giving them 
practical effect.” 


Tue EnJoyMent oF Gop THE SOURCE OF A 


-Burssrut Immorrauiry.—We make the fol- 


lowing extract from a sermon preached in the 
Chapel of South Carolina College, October 9th, 
1842, on occasion of the death of Benjamin 
R. Maybin, a member of the Freshman class; by 
Rev. James H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred 
Literature and Evidences of Christianity. This 
able discourse, though delivered within the walls, 
and published for the benefit of the students of a 
college, may be read with profit by all. It ex- 
hibits “ the simplicity of truth,” and enforces it 
with * the sincerity of Christian affection,” in 
a style of pure, elevated, soul-stirring elo- 
quence. 


“It is the distinguishing glory of the Gospel, 
not merely to biing immortality to light, which 
it does in a striking manner, rendering it al- 
most palpable to sense by the mysterious doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead; but to 
make it a real blessing, when it might be our 
greatest calamity, by connecting with it the 
prospect of life. Perpetual existence, without 
corresponding sources of enjoyment, would be 
a boon which few are so attached to their “ in- 
tellectual being” as not to be willing’ to aban- 
don. If we were created unsusceptible of a 
good which eternity is unable to exhaust, con- 
tinued existence is only continued vanity; and 
immortality, so far from solving the mystery 
of our state, plunges it in deeper obscurity. 
But the life of the Scriptures removes all diffi- 
culties. Consisting in assimilation to the cha- 
racter of God, the contemplation of His glory, 
and the immediate vision of His face, it has 
justly been compared to rivers of pleasure 
which flow with eternal freshness, and is cer- 
tainly an end for which it was worthy of infin- 
ite wisdom to form us, and which it becomes 
infinite goodness to bestow. Here, instead of 
the beggarly elements of this world, are all the 
ingredients which our necessities require, to 
render us perfectly and permanently happy. 
Whatever is beautiful or attractive in the crea- 
ture; whatever can adorn, dignify or please; 
the embellishments of life, and the charms of, 
friendship, are but feeble emanations from Him 
who concentrates in Himself all these scattered 
perfections, and to whom they essentially be- 
long in unchanging and infinite proportions. 
As He combines, in the fulness of his own be- 
ing, all the sources of enjoyment which men 
vainly seek to acquire from a distracting va- 
riety of objects, and is possessed of a power to 
communicate delight, which the most enlarged 
capacities of man shall never be able to trans- 
cend, the consciousness of His favour must be 
distinguished by the rare felicity of imparting 
stability and peace to the restless desires of the 
mind. Heisa ~ suited to the nature of 
man ; and while He reigns supreme in the af- 
fections every other object will sink down to 
‘its proper position of subordinate importance. 
The sense of His love, like a magic wand, dif- 
fuses life, joy, and liberty through all the pow- 
ers of the soul. ‘* Those thoughts which wan- 
der through eternity,” in contemplating His 
perfections, require none of those“ delightful 
intermissions” by which, in this world, the se- 
verity of effort is relieved. There it is activ- 
ity without labour-—“t it is but opening the eye, 
and the sceneenters.” In our sublunary sta 
we perceive only, as the Prophet expresses it, 
“the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of the ” He hides himself for the « 


sits unveiled before His saints in ineffable splen- 


would be to cover the sun with sackcloth, 


‘pall of death upon the fabric of nature, and 


part behind His visible creation, and even in 
the sanctuary, where His spirit dwells, we ap 
proach Him in symbols and ordinances, ‘and 
our richest enjoyments are only an earnest o 
what we may expect. But in the eternal world, 
where the portion of the just is treasured, He 


dour; they are permitted to see Him as He is; 
to know as they are known; to behold His 
glory, and being transformed into the same 
image, they are satisfied with His likeness. 
The renewed spirit, naturally tending towards 
God, finds its culminating point only in His 
presence. ‘There is its rest. The imperfect 
foretastes which, in their pilgrimage through 
life, good men have experienced, of the light of 
His countenance, have impressed a longing for 
the vision of His face, which renders them 
dead to the charms of earth, and urges them 
forward, despite persecution, scorn and con- 
tempt, to the mark of the prize of their high 
calling. ‘ Whom have l|’’—is the language of 
their hearts—* whom have I in heaven but 
Thee? and there is none upon earth that I de- 
sire beside ‘hee. My flesh and my heart fail- 
eth, but God is the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever.” He is their fountain of lile, 
joy, and blessedness—He is all their salvation 
and all their desire; and to deprive them of 
their hopes of beholding His face in peace 


and the moon with darkness; to shroud the 
earth and the sky in mourning; to hang the 


involve the universe itself in starless night. 

‘* The contemplation, vision and fruition of 
God! What end comparable to this can skeptics,| 
in their purest systems, suggest to man’? Ac- 
customed to contemplate God at an awful and 
immeasurable distance from His creatures, 
they can present us with nothing but those 
shadows of felicity found in objects as finite as 
ourselves. Their dismal creed, excluding that 
amazing condescension of goodness by which 
the Deity becomes conversable with man, can 
never rise to the sublime conception of an eter- 
nal and intimate alliance with the Father of 
Spirits. They dare not undertake to pierce the 
clouds which surround His throne and unveil 
the great Creator as a God of love. Their 
eternity, since there is nothing in death to 
change the nature of the soul, must be a round 
of the same abortive efforts, the same fruitless 
employments, the same empty speculations 
which impress upon time its vanity and vexa- 
tion; and if a few years devoted to these pur- 
suits have induced the wisest men, who knew 
not God, or who could approach no nearer to His 
seat than His works conduct them, to sigh in 
bitterness for the moment of departure, what 
must be the intolerable burden of an endless 
duration! However varied the objects of im- 
mortal pursuit may be, they are still finite, un- 
suited to imm@tal capacities, and contain the 
elements of dissatisfaction and disgust. It is 
not the possession. of eternity, but the fruition 
of the God of eternity, that constitutes happi- 
ness, and stamps true glory upon man. De- 
serts, however vast and boundless, add nothing 
to the wealth of kingdoms, or the grandeur of, 
empire. ‘The most gorgeous scenes which im- 
agination can picture—thrones, principalities 
and powers, the possession of the entire universe 
itself, without corresponding fellowship with 
God, would leave the soul lonely and desolate ; 
it would turn away from them all in chagrin, 
disappointment and disgust, and complain, in 
the bitterness of its anguish, These are but dust 
and ashes; show me the Father or let me die.” 


Tue Priviteces anp Duties or Youne 
Men.—This is the title of an Introductory Lec- 
ture addressed to the Young Men’s Association 


of Troy, New York, by the Rev. Nicholas} 


Murray, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. We agree in the 
opinion expressed by the young men to whom 
this interesting lecture was addressed, when so- 
liciting a copy for publication, that “ the char- 
acter and merits of it are such, that its publica- 
tion would not only gratify the public mind, 
but truly subserve the interests” not only of 
their association, but of the youth of our coun- 
try generally. We transfer into our columns, 
the following extract : 


‘To meet your responsibilities aright, intel- 
ligence isa necessury prerequisite.—The im- 
portance of this topic, with debates and discus- 
sions upon which, you, perhaps, are already 
cloyed, is our only excuse for adverting to it 
on this occasion. The man without intelligence 
is not merely a blank, he is a blot upon the 
noblest part of the creation of God. As you 
ascend the scale of governments, from republi- 
canism to pure despotism, you find ignorance 
gradually increasing, untilat thesummit you are 
enveloped in ‘ darkness visible.” The fabrics 
of civil and religiousdespotism are basedon ig- 
norance; remove that and they tumble to ruin. 
Of this the political and religious tyrants of the 
earth are aware, and they act accordingly. 
Light, because the sure death of darkness, they 
compass sea and land to put out. For the young 
men of Turkey, Russia, Austria or Rome, to 
form an association for intellectual and moral 
culture similar to yours, would be no less an 
offence than treason against the state. It would 
be, virtually, an attempt to break down their 
prison-house—to Jet in the wakening day-light 
upon these slumbering nations. Hence, if they 
have a harp attuned to the song of freedom, 
they must sweep its strings in private. If they 
sigh for the possession of their native rights, 
they must breathe them quietly in retirement, 
and hope for better days. 

But circumstances call upon us to act a dif- 
ferent part. Under a government based upon 
the intelligence of the people, every man is 
bound to cultivate it. With us, every man is 
a free man, and a public man. 
to a certain extent, the guardian of the liberty 
and rights of his fellows. Let the ignorance 
of Continental Europe become the order of the 
day in America, and soon our political sun 
will be eclipsed, and our free institutions de- 
stroyed;—then, some Cesar will soon cross 
the Rubicon and wave his victorious banner 
from the Capitol of our Republic. 

Let me be understood. 1am inculcating the 
necessity of that only which is within the reach 
of all of you. Without general intelligence re- 
specting yourselves, your destiny, your coun- 
try, your rulers, the world, and your great 
Moral Governor, you are unfitted for the high 
duties to which you are called; you are fit 
only to be tools in the hands of designing men, 
to be led and rode as they use their horses. 
Banish intelligence from our young men, and 
nothing will be needed but the command of 
some popular leader to array them against 
the venerable mother that now extends to them 
her protecting care. Then our country will 
contain in her own bosom the materials of her 
ruin, which will only need the touch of some 
Cataline to spread its shattered fragments over" 
earth and ocean. 

Nor is the intelligence for whose acquisition 
I plead, beyond the reach of any of you. A 
desire to obtain it, and industry in the pursuit, 
is all that you néed. Sir Edward Saunders, 
chief justice of England in the reign of Charles 
the Second, was once a poor beggar boy strol- 
ling about the streets, without any knowledge 
of his parentage. Sir Thomas Gresham, who, 
under the patronage of Elizabeth, became the 
founder of the Royal Exchange in London, 
was the son of a poor woman, who, while he 
was an infant, abandoned him in the fields. 
And his life was preserved by the chirping of 
a grasshopper, which attracted a little boy to 
the place where he lay. Nicholas Saunder- 


in bed, and in idle company, might rise to any 


column, 


Every man is,|. 


son, the celebrated mathematician, lost his 43 
when he wasa year old, by the small pox 


Assisted by his friends he pursued his studies. 
He became lecturer on optics in Cambridge; 
he was the bosom friend of Newton; he was 
elected professor of mathematics; and-is one of 
the most acute and learned commentators on 
the Principia. Our own Hamilton was_ the 
office-bdy and runner of his early patron. Wil- 
liam Jones, the friend of Madison and Jeflerson, 
once Secretary of the Navy, and first President 
of the United States Bank, served his appren- 
ticeship toa ship-builder. Many of the most 
brilliant lights that have adorned the bench, 
the bar, the pulpit; that have drawn science 
from her secret hiding-places, and brought 
down to valgar comprehension the high and 
mysterious laws of nature, rose from situations 
more obscure than those of any now before me. 
And will any of you say that the intelligence 
necessary to the discharge of your responsibili- 
ties is beyond your reach? ye 
Nor let it be said that for its acquisition 
you have no time. This is not true. Think 
of the time that you trifle away! Afler the 
labours and duties of the day are ended, how 
do you spend your evenings? When business 
is dull, and leaves at your disposal many unoc- 
cupied hours, what disposition do you make of 
them? Ihave known, and now know, many. 
young men, who, if they devoted to any scien- 
tific, or literary, or professional pursuit, the time 
they spend in games of chance, and lounging 


eminence. You have all read of the sexton’s 
son, who became a fine astronomer by spending 
a short time every evening in gazing on the 
stars after ringing the bell for nine o’clock. 
Sir William Phipps, who at the age of forty- 
five had altained the order of cay arti and 
the office of high sheriff of New England, and 
Governor of Massachusetts, learned to read 
and write after his eighteenth year, and whilst 
learning the trade of a ship-carpenter in Bos- 
ton. illiam Gifford, the great editor of the 
Quarterly, was an .apprentice to a shoemaker, 
and spent his leisure hours in study. And be- 
cause he had neither pen nor paper, slate nor 
pencil, he wrought out his problems on smooth 
leather with a blunted awl. David Ritten- 
house, the American astronomer, when a 
plough-boy, was observed to have covered his 
plough and the fences with figures and calcula- 
tions. James Ferguson, the great Scotch as- 
tronomer, learned to read by himself, and mas- 
tered the elements of astronomy whilst a shep- 
herd’s boy, in the fields by night. And, per- 
haps, it is not too much to say, that if the hours 
wasted in idle company, in vain conversation, 
at the tavern, were only spent in the pursuit 
of useful knowledge, the dullest apprentice in 
any of your shops, might become an intelligent 
member of society, and a fit candidate for most 
of your civil offices. By such a course, the 
rough covering of many a youth might be laid 
aside; and their ideas, instead of being confin- 
ed to local subjects and professional technicali- 
lies, might range throughout the wide fields of 
creation; and other stars from the young men of 
this city might be added to that bright constel- 
lation of worthies that is gilding our country 
with a bright yet mellow light.” 


CaMPBELL’s Foreign Montuty MaGazine. 
—The January number is one of great interest. 
The selections are varied and excellent, com- 
prising eighteen of the best leading articles of 
the British magazines, and a large amount of 
agreeable and instructive reading, in the form of 
poetry, miscellany, science, arts, &c. For the 
table of Contents see advertisement in another 


TEMPERANCE IN SwEDEN.—It is stated in a| 


letter, by a Frankfort journal, from Sweden, 
that all the brandy distilleries in that country 
have been abolished, and that a law has been 
passed ordering that the names of all persons 
who get intoxicated shall be posted on the door 
of the parish church, and that the clergyman 
shall put up prayers for their reformation. 


Suxpey Scnoors.—At the recent anniversa- 
ry celebration of the Sunday School attached 
to the Methodist Church in John street, New 
York, Mr. Disosway stated that out of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand children who received 
instruction at the Hibernian Society School, but 
one had ever been convicted of crime, and that 
of all the convicts at Botany Bay, one only had 
ever been a Sunday scholar. 


Burnine or Bistes.—The pastor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Rochester, publishes a 
contradiction of the story recently published, of 
the burning of Bibles by Romanists, in a town in 
Western New York. The truth of the story, 
however, is affirmed by the Journal of Com- 
merce, and other papers; and evidence, it is 
said, will be forthcoming, to establish it be- 
yond question, The Bibles burned were, it 
seems, given by a Bible Society. 


Tue Para, Hrerarcny.—The Roman An- 
nual Almanac gives the following: ‘“ On the 
18th of September next, our Holy Father, the 
Pope, will accomplish the seventy-seventh year. 
He has oecupied the chair of St. Peter eleven 
years. The sacred college is composed of sixty 
cardinal deacons. Cardinal Ruffi is the most 
aged, being eighty-seven years old, and Cardi- 
nal Schwartzenberg, who is thirty-three, the 
youngest.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL IN TUSCARORA VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

It becomes us to record with gratitude the 
doings of the Lord, in this church. During the 
past summer, we have been visited in a man- 
ner which has surprised and gladdened our 
hearts far beyond what we had any faith to 
expect. This church has been organized about 
eighty years, yet never before has she been | 
visited with any special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, her numbers being augmented by a 
very gradual accession. Formality very much 
characterized our movements. Family prayer 
was much neglected, and few seemed to have 
any idea of having our spiritual state improved. 
Thus we were, when in May last, [ was in- 
formed that in an eastern district of the congre- 
gation, seriousness was apparent, and that it 
seemed to commence at the administration of 
the Lord’s supper, by the Lutheran pastor, who 
preached in the same church where one fourth 
of my time is occupied. On visiting the neigh- 
bourhood, I found that there were evidently 
serious impressions on the minds of several 
persons. In the month of June seven persons 
were admitted in that branch on examination, 
and there were others, who became serious. 
My attention became from that time specially 
turned to that section, and I had not noticed 
any marked tenderness, in the body of the con- 
gregation. About the first of August, a brother 
from Philadelphia came to spend some time on 
a visit to his relatives, and appointed preaching 
in a school house. On the very first evening 
there appeared seriousness which very much 
increased, and in the course of a short time, 
the whole neighbourhood became impressed. 
Our communion was appointed for the third 
Sabbath of August, and the session were sur- 
prised to find that there were persons who had 


change of heart made application for commv- 
nion. Eighteen were received on profession of 
their faith, During the progress of the meeting 
held on that sacramental occasion, a very mark- 
ed seriousness was apparent from the first. 
On the Sabbath the solemnity was awful, be- 
yond what we had ever witnessed in this church. 
In the evening after preaching, it became mani- 
fest that the state of many persons required a 
word of counsel, and on being requested to 
separate from others, the whole assemby 
seemed to be weeping and mourning in very 
deep anguish. There was no disorder, no out- 
breaking, and it was necessary, instead of per- 
sonal conversation, to deliver a general exhor- 
tation. It was deemed proper that a day be ap- 
pointed to converse with the serious, and such 
a day was never known in this section of the 
church, it is believed. Aided by two ministe- 
rial brethren, we passed from pew to pew, and 
occupied several hours, mainly engaged in di- 
recting inquirers. Thus almost instantaneous- 
ly our church, and many souls, but a short time 
previous in a careless state, were made to feel 
very deeply the vast importance of salvation. 
After this, meetings were appointed in three 
different places to afford an opportunity to all 
the serious, weekly, for personal conversation. 
The result has been that since the first of June 
last, there have been united with the church 
on examination one hundred and three persons, 
fifty-four of whom are males, and twenty-nine 
received baptism. And all appear to be thus 
far consistent followers of Christ. Besides, 


there are several others who will probably unite 


with our church before long. It may be pro- 
per to say further, that the Tuscarora Acade- 
my shared largely in this work, and several o 
the youth will become, we hope, useful minis- 
ters of the gospel. Asa result, our whole church 
‘appears to be remodeled, as to her spirituality. 
Many family altars have been reared—many 
of our members greatly strengthened and cheer- 
ed—I might say also from personal knowledge, 
that very soon after the work of grace began 
in our church, an adjoining church formerly. 
in the same pastoral connexion with this church, 
and supplied by Mr. Jardine of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, was visited by the 
Spirit, and forty persons were added to that 
small church in September last. ‘'wo other 
churches in the Huntingdon Presbytery are at 
present in a very interesting state. More than 
sixty persons have been added to one of them. 
A letter from Milton, Pennsylvania, a few days 
since, gives an account of a very interesting 
work of grace in the Presbyterian church of 
that place. 
Macknicut WILLIAMSON. 

Tuscarora Academy, Juniata Co. Pa., Dec. 26, 1842. 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


Mr. Editor.—I very much regret that you 
had not been advised of all the facts in relation 
to the New School Convention recently called 
in the city of Buffalo, before '? appearance of 
your article on that subject. I‘hat Convention 
was composed of from fifteen to eighteen indi- 
viduals, pastors and elders, out of a Synod 
whose full representation would have consti- 
tuted about two hundred. Nearly one half of 
this small number were from Buffalo and its 
immediate vicinity, and very few of the ministers 
who were present had been long in the bounds 
of the Synod.: That they should have felt 
tuthorized to address the churches as a Con- 
vention of Synod is surprising. It was mani- 
fest that there was very little zeal on the sub- 
ject in the Synod, and that any call to sus- 
tain New-school interests as such would te 
feebly responded to. Many of the churches 
and pastors are wearied with new measures and 
false doctrine, and begin to inquire after the ‘old 
way. In this very small convention it was 
conceded, on the floor, that they did not agree 
sufficiently in doctrine among themselves to pre- 
sent a statement of their theological views to the 
public. No one will be imposed upon by the 
smooth, specious, and apparently gentle and 
Christian temper of their letter, who has witnes- 
sed the conduct and heard the language of some 
of these men on the floor of Synod for years 
past. 

For the Presbyterian. 


DAVIES’S SERMONS. 
Mr. Editor—The late edition of President 
Davies’s Sermons, which appears to have been 
edited by Rev. Albert Barnes, professes to con- 


tain all the Discourses of the author ever pub-| 


lished. 

In the Evangelical Magazine, published by 
Dr. J. H. Rice, Vol. 9, No. 10, October 1826, is 
to be found a discourse, with the following 
title—** A Sermon preached before the Rev- 
erend Presbytery of New-Castle, October 11, 

1752—By S. Gutta V. D. M. in Hanover, 
Va. Published at the desire of the Presbytery 
and Congregation.—Philadelphia : Printed by 
B. Franklin, and D. Hall, at the New Printing 
Office, in Market Street, 1753.”—This dis- 
course is not to be found in the publication first 
noticed—Mr. Barnes speaks, in his Essay, of 
Davies’s Sermons, as models, as well adapted 
to promote Evangelical religion among minis- 
tersand churches. He gives us his own views 
of what ministers ought to be, and of what 
they ought to do for the cause of Christ—But 
a sermon by his author, delivered before a 
body of Pastors, designed to direct and encour- 
age their efforts, is entirely thrown out and left 
to perish. The subject of this slighted discourse. 
is drawn from Isaiah, Ixii. 1. ‘* For Zion’s sake 
I will not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the salva- 
tion thereof as a lamp that burneth.” The 
points discussed are, I. The measures which 
ministers of the gospel should pursue for the 
advancement of religion in the world. If. The 
considerations urging them to use such mea- 
sures. Can any explanation of this omission 
be afforded by the persons concerned? It is 
due to the public that one be made. ae 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CAUSE OF SEAMEN. 


Mr. Editor—Please to allow the subscriber 
to occupy a small space in your paper to state 
the claims of seamen. That most interesting 
class of the community has been too long ne- 
glected ; but It is gratifying to witness the ef- 
forts now being made on both sides of the At- 
lantic to better the condition of seamen, and 
bring them to the Saviour. When I last visit- 
ed England J was much delighted to hear sea- 
men pray and exhort in meetings which I at- 
tended in London, Liverpool, and other places. 
And the same gratification have I enjoyed 
since | returned to America. I have preached 
to seamen in Salem, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. I have also heard 
many who were once profane and intemperate, 
speaking in exhortation and prayer in such a 
manner, that Christians and ministers of the 
gospel might be edified. ‘ This is truly the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

"The accommodations which have been made 
for furnishing seamen with suitable boarding 
houses and religious instruction, both in Eng- 
land and America, must be highly gratifying to 
the friends of improvement. 

The Seamen’s Home in London will accom- 
modate five hundred seamen, and that lately 
opened in New York can furnish accommoda- 
tions for threehundred. These with the many 
comfortable hofnes provided in all our ports for 
our seafaring brethren must greatly rejoice the 
hearts of all Christians. ‘That all possessed of 
power or wealth may exert themselves in be- 
half of seamen is the prayer of 

T. Oscoop, 


been deeply impressed, some of them for a 
considerable time, and cherishing a hope of a 


Agent of the Friendly Union of Canada. | 
Philadelphia, December 28th, 1842. 


STATE OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


The English Congregational Magazine gives, 
on the testimony of English Missionaries in 
Canada, some facts which show the withering 
and scorching influence of Popery among the 
Canadians. From the accounts given, it ap- 
pears that the temporal condition of this people 
is bad, and constantly growing worse. Their 
farms are exhausted; and of the little which 
they produce, much is destroyed by the fly; 
and, in many instances, they are mortgaged to 
nearly their full value. They are so ignorant 
of agriculture, that they sell their manure for a 
trifle. They use the same system and imple- 
ments of agriculture which their forefathers 
used two hundred years ago in France. Only 
one in fifteen of them can read, and scarcely 
any can write. What schools they have are 
chiefly confined to teaching the Romish Cate- 
chism. 

The moral and religious state of the people 
is deplorable. The Bible is denied them, and 
the Sabbath is trampled upon by their priests. 
The afternoon of the Sabbath is spent by the 
priests in card-playing or fowling. As for the 
mass Of the people, after listening in the morn- 
ing to @ service, the meaning and language o 
which they know nothing of, and having exhibi- 
ted their finery, and the beauty of their horses 
or vehicles; settled accounts with the village 
store-keepers, or concluded bargains with their 
neighbours, they return home to spend the hal- 
lowed hours of the Lord’s-day in card-playing, 
story-telling, racing, shooting, cock-fighting, or 
intemperance and vice. Hitherto Protestants 
have been most painfully indifferent to the ex- 
istence of Romanism in this colony, and, like 
the priest and the levite of old, beholding the 
evil, have *‘ passed by on the other side.” The 
Mission at Grande Ligne and the efforts of this 
Society, may be called the first organized at- 
tempt ever made to promote the spiritual good 
of the French population of Canada. ‘These 
exertions have had the unavoidable and fore. 
seen effect of enkindling the zeal of the Romish 
Church. The attempt to diffuse the Gospel 
necessarily interferes with the prosperity of that 


Church, and, as a natural result, its officers are 


aroused. Never were they more industrious, 
more determined than now. 


: COME TO THE PLACE OF PRAYER. 

The following lines by Robert Turnbull are 
altered from Mrs. Hemans’ “ Come to the Sun. 
set Tree.” 

Come! Come! Come! 
Come to the place of prayer, 
The day is past and gone, 
And on the silent air, 
The voice of prayer is borne. | 
Sweet is the hour of rest ; 
Pleasant the heart’s low sigh, 
And the glow within our breast, 
And the hope beyond the sky. 
Yes, tuneful is the sound 
Of glad hearts as they sing, 
Welcome the glory round, 
Shed from the Spirit’s wing ; 
But bliss more sweet and still, 
Than aught on earth e’er gave 
Our weary souls shall fill, 
In the world beyond the grave. 
Earth with her dreams shall fade, 
And our bodies turn to dust, 
But our souls shall soar and sing, 
In the mansion of the just: 
* Lo we lift our trusting eyes 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the Sabbath of our God.” 

Come, Come, Come, 

Come then to the place of prayer. 


CHRISTIANS CALLED TO WEEP, 


Those that will be Christians must look to 
mourn. The Spirit descended in the form of a 
dove, to note both meekness aud mourning. 
Christian affections will be tender: God’s glory 
cannot be violated, but your heart will even 
bleed, if it be right: * Rivers of tears run down 
mine eyes, because thy law is made void.’ (Ps. 
cxix. 136.) When sins are common, your 
souls will weep sore in secret places. (Jer. xiii. 
17.) If afflictions light on God’s heritage, you 
will have a fellow-feeling. (Rom. xii. 15.) 
Nay, there will be not only occasions offered 
without, but within; your own sins, your own 
wants. Your sins, ‘Woe is us, for we have 
sinned.’ (Lam. v. 16.) Times shall come, 
when you shall have occasion to mourn like 
the doves of the valleys; Oh! woe the time that 
ever I sinned against God! Your wants and 
needs; all gracious supplies are to be fetched 
out this way. The disciple is not above his 
Lord: ‘ By prayers, and tears, and strong cries,’ 
&c. (Heb. v. 7.) His requests were uttered 
with deep sighs: Christ, that shed his blood, 
did also shed tears; and, if he were a man of 
sorrows, certainly we must not be men and 
women of pleasures. Well then, do not call 
mourning melancholy. The world dealeth 
perversely with the children of God; they pro- 
voke their sorrow, and then upbraid them with 
it. Your sins and injuries give them occasion 
to mourn, and then you blemish the holy pro- 
fession, as if it were mopishness and melan- 
choly. Those tears that you see upon the eyes 
of God’s children, are either shed for their own 
sins or yours. If for yours, you should not up- 
braid them, but bear them company, mourn 
with these doves of the valleys; if for their own, 
‘a stranger doth not intermeddle with their 
joys.” The sun shineth many times while 
it raineth; there may be joy in their hearts 
whilst there are tears in their eyes.— Manton. 


THE REMAINS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
From the Paris Correspondent of the London Record. 


Our Roman Catholics have decidedly lost 
their senses! Their conduct with reference to 
the bones of St. Augustine would at least lead 
one to think so. By accounts received from 
Italy, we learn nearly as follows :—The Bishop 
of Algiers, on his arrival at Pavia, would not 
take any rest until he had been put in posses- 
sion of the holy relic. The ecclesiastical and 
civil dignitaries, therefore, met together to de- 
liver to him, with great ceremony, the bone of 
the saint. To withdraw it from the urn, it was 
necessary that the Pope’s Envoy should be pre- 
sent; and, afier the Bishop of Algiers had taken 
out the precious relic, it was at once submitted 
to the examination of two medical men, in or- 
der to convince themselves, not that it had 
formed part of St. Augustine, or that it had 
the power of working miracles, but that they 
should certify that it really was the particular 
bone named, and not any other portion of the 
human body! After much ceremony, the Bish- 
op departed, being preceded by a thousand 
voices praising and proclaiming his speedy 
coming, so that in the public square of Toulon 
an altar had been prepared. ‘The entire gar- 
rison was under arms; the multitude and half 
a dozen bishops had assembled to give him and 
his relic a fitting reception. After waiting 
nearly three hours, the two carriages arrived ; 
and, in consequence of the delay, the proces- 
sion, which was intended to take place in the 


day-time, occurred at night by the light of| 


torches. At length the precious charge was 
put on board a French Government vessel, 
whilst another of the same nation, on the oppo- 
site shore of the Mediterranean, was, as we 
learn by the post that brought these two im- 
portant pieces of information, conveying Ma- 
hommedan pilgrims to Alexandria. 

Allow me to makea brief remark on the 


subject of St. Augustine. We possess at this 
time two remains of this Father of the Church, 
whom Rome takes under her protection, and 
claims as her property. First, the doctrine of 
his writings; and, secon¢ly, a bone of his body: 
in other words, the spirit and flesh, the soul 
and body. The doctrine has been preserved 
by the Protesjants, because it resolves itsclf 
into the words“ salvation by grace;” whilst 
the mortal remains have been gathered and 
treasured up by the Roman Catholics. There- 
fore do you believe that they would consent to 
honour the man in his writings as in his body? 
Certainly not; for they have not a greater 
enemy than these writings are to their Papisti- 
cal system, which teaches that everything is to 
be obtained by works, aye, even by such works 
as to see or touch a relic! ‘hey have indeed 
openly condemned the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, by their act towards Luther, and in the 
Bull Unigenitus; yet they embalm, preserve, 
and honour his material remains! Alas! this 
is a faithful image of that Church which pre- 
serves the letter, but denies the spirit; which 
keeps the form, and rejects the reality ; and, 
lastly, replaces the living piety of the heart by 
ceremonies to be performed by the hands and 
feet. 
From the New England Puritan. - 
THE MINISTRY A WORK. 


Some suppose that the pastoral office is a 
play; that a minister has nothing todo. He 
might cultivate a farm, or be a blacksmith, or 
manufacture cloth six days in the week, and 
preach on the Sabbath, But, notwithstanding 
the opinion of some, the ministry is a woRK. 
A great amount of preparatory study is re- 
quisite, ere one enters the sacred office. Ten 
years is quite little time enough, in which to 
prepare to become a public teacher; and then 
the foundation is merely laid. The young man 
from the Seminary has no trunk full of ser- 
mons. Few are supplied with more than 
enough for two Sabbaths. He enters a pro- 
fession which, more than any other, makes de- 
mands upon his physical and intellectual re- 
sources. Every week, new subjects must be 
investigated. He that thinks to turn off his 
hearers with extemporaneous effusions, will 
soon find a lean audience. Most people pos- 
sess some power of judging correctly respect- 
ing @ minister’s performances. 
are those who seem to think that sound is sub- 
stance, the majority know that sound is not sub- 
stance. He that cannot wrile a sentence cor- 
rectly, may perceive when others write incor- 
rectly ; and the very individuals who say a man 
may work at an ordinary employment six days 
out of seven, and preach the other, will com 
plain bitterly if their ministemg not bring 
forth the fruit of much gt ndeed, the 
generality of hearers soom the minis- 
try of him who does not devote his time to in- 
vestigation. Few people are aware of the great 
labour necessary to produce even an ordinary 
discourse. A New England Doctor of Divini- 
ty having preached an Ordination Sermon, one 
of the delegates remarked to him, at the dining- 
table, “« Well, Doctor, you have given us a very 
good discourse to-day, but I think | could write 
as good a one myself.” ‘The Doctor shrewdly 
replied, “Try iT.” Let every hearer, who 
thinks he can make as good or better sermons 
than his minister, TRY IT. 

But the pastor has other duties, besides 
writing and preaching. He must go from house 
to house, visiting and conversing with all clas- 
ses ; some of whom will be glad to see him, 
and others would be better pleased if he had 
remained at home. He must visit the sick; and 
it sometimes happens that those, to whom he is 
the most attentive, are the first to be displeased. 
There lies one, evidently near the graye—but 
he is now more than ever tenacious of life. 
The minister is bound to give the needful warn- 
ing ; yet, if he does it, he is sure to give offence. 
Particular cases might be named, in which sugh 
has been the fact. A man, who is determined 
to live when the most inveterate disease is hur- 
rying him to the grave—and who, if he does 
intend to enter heaven on his own merits, will 
not like to be informed that his life is rapidly 
hastening to a close; and that, without an in- 
terest in the merits of Christ, he must be lost, 
however affectionate be the terms in which 
these truths are conveyed, will be displeased. 

Great efforts on the part of the minister are 
demanded, to bring sinners to repentance. The 
condition of the impenitent lies with almost 
overpowering weight on the mind of a pastor. 
Does the tear of penitence start from a sinner’s 
eye—new anxiety is awakened in the minister. 
That impression may all wear away—how 
trying the thought—the Spirit may be grieved 
—0O Lord, he cries, prevent. Now, a glimmer- 
ing light is beginning to shine on a benighted 
soul. The pastor has joy—but his concern is 
increased—a false hope! A cloud of mercy 
rises over the sanctuary; here and there a drop 
falls—what joy is excited in the heart of him 
that watches for souls: yet labours and trials 
are immediately augmented tenfold. Some are 
for getting up an earthquake. He must oppose 
them. Now the evil one sends along a lecturer, 
—when he is gone, another comes, and another, 
and ANOTHER. ‘l‘hese having accomplished all 
their master designed, down come a furious set 
of public declaimers, called preachers, who, 
having been starved out at home, pour upon 
the parish like hungry beasts from the wilder- 
uess upon a sheep-fold. What shall be done? 
Say a word, and the cry of persecution is 
raised. Let them alone—which geuerally is 
best—and they will roar around for a season; 
that is, till the work of the Lord is pretty well 
marred, and then be off again. Whut the spe- 
cial design of God is, in permitting his Zion to 
be infested with such a class, is not easy ft dis- 
cover. As long as he permits the evil, it must 


be borne. Suppose a goodly number are re- 


newed by the Spirit, and are received into the 
Church, fears are always arising, that the sa- 
cred cause of Christ will be injured by them. 
All the members of his church are, more or less, 
the occasion of solicitude to a faithful minister. 
The youthful portion are inexperienced. Many 
a trap is laid for their feet, and many an allure- 
ment is held out, to draw them from the paths 
of piety. ‘The older members are involved in 
the cares of the world, and can remember almost 
any thing else better than their religious duties. 
In every church, some hang like weights on 
the neck of the pastor. Perhaps the commu- 
nion table is never spread, without some Judas 
being there to partake of the sacred memorials. 

He, that is statiored as a watchman on the 
wall of Zion, is expected to take a deep interest 
in every benevolent enterprise. The poor in 
his neighbourhood are to share largely in his 
sympathy, prayers, and benefactions. Ofien 
the cause of education depends essentially on 
his exertions. ‘The sanctuary and the well- 
regulated school are near neighbours. ‘To edu- 
cate the intellect, without regard to moral cul- 
ture, every man of discriminating piety knows, 
is only increasing the power to doevil. The 
heart must not be overlooked. 

Nor is the concern of the evangelical pastor 
limited by the boundaries of his parochial visits. 
Though neither receiving nor desiring the civil 
honours of the’State, he cannot fail to feel great 
solicitude for her welfare. When the wicked 
rule, the people mourn. Wicked men in au- 
thority, like fires in the field, need watching. 
He has been a poor observer of the changes in 
society, who is not convinced that the highest 
good of every community depends upon the 
prevalence of evangelical sentiments. Errors 
in religion, ruin nations. 

As Christ said, “‘ Go ye into all the world, 


and preach the Gospel to every creature,” the 
faithful minister feels as if it were a duty incum- 
bent on him to fulfil this command. He must 
enlighten the members of his Church, excite in 
them an interest in Missions, and open their 
closed hands to give freely for the sending of 


Though there 
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were fully 


should happen to be on board. 


children. 


the Gospel 10 the benighted natioss of the entth 
The fieldis the world, aid the World is the pas- 
tor's-field. With such dabours assigned to:him 


bythe ‘great Head of the Church, where’tan 


the minister discover a place: for indolent: re- 
pose? ‘Where can he find a moment, in which 
he has nothing to do? O the niultitudes of sin- 
ners that. he sees rushing on to rein! For them 
he must weep and pray ;—they must be warned 
to flée from the wrath to come. He sees Chris- 
tians cold and 7 ing over their own 
sins, and standing like mountains in the way 
of the anxious sinner. Is it strange that the 
minister sometimes exclaims, *‘O that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I. might weep day and night?” Is it sur- 
prising if now and then he looks forward with 
pleasure to the time when the cares of his office 
will cease, and he be laid aside in the retire- 
ment and rest of the grave? _ 
THE LATE MUTINY. 
___ As conductors of a sat plo journal, we can- 
not discharge our duty of conscience, without 
an effort to turn to some account the 
events whichoccurred on board the brig Somers, 
and which have thrilled and horror-struck the 
public mind. Our opinion, as to the precise 
state of the facts in the case.is no better than 
that of others; nor shall we go at all into that 
uestion, Weare atill inclined to think that 
investigation of the affair, by the proper 
authorities, ‘will sustain essentially the first 
impression. which the public have received, re- 
specting the transaction, both because we have 
seen hothing, as yet, published in connexion 
with the attempts to put a different appearance 
upon the affair, that deserves consideration, 
and because it was to be expected that all 
these, and even more atlempts to whitewash 
such a crime, would be made. ‘There isa por- 
tion of the community whose sympathies are 
sure to be with criminals, and who seem to 
consider murderers-and pirates a much injured 
class of people; and their business as under 
too great a prejudice. Hence a portion of the 
press is sure to espouse their cause whenever 
they fail of success, and fall into difficulties. 

But waving the question of fact, we will 
speak of the subject hypothetically. We will 
suppose the first accounts of that fearful 
occurrence to be correct; we will suppose 
such a plot to have been matured, and to 
have been so far on the eve of its accom- 
plishment; and we will suppose that there 
were not men enough on board that could be 
trusted, both to work the ship and guard the 
ringleaders of the mutiny. In such a case, we 
think that none but no-government men would 
hesitate to egmesthat the officers of the vessel 
| in the course which they 
ursued, their uct justifiable in 
tself, but was required to save life. 
The question Was this: Whether those three 
men who desefved to die should receive their 
deserts, or whether the imminent risk of the 
many lives on board that ship should be incur- 
red, and with that all the probable consequences 
of the success of such a fearful scheme of pi- 
racy, from which thought recoils? 

Such events, which electrify a nation at once, 
are designed by Providence to impress, upon 
the heart of the nation, some great and prac- 
tical principles ; and, in the light of this event, 
(if it be what it has been supposed to be ; and 
if it be not, we may reason from the hypothe- 
sis,) we may throw some illustration on the 
subject of capital punishments. We have been 


pleased to see that some papers, whose influ- 


ence is thrown against capital punishments, 
have, in spite of the inconsistency involved, 
sustained the course of the officers of this brig. 
The subject, coming up in this practical and 
overpowering light, has thrown their theories 
aside for the moment. But is not here just the 
place to bring those theories to the test? Ii 
the main arguments urged against capital 
punishments are valid, such punishments are 
wrong in principle; and, therefore, wrong 
under all circumstances, If God has en- 
trusted to human government the right and 

wer to defend the life of the innocent, 

y taking the life of the guilty, he has 
done it because it is wise and best’ that such 
a power should be used. But if he has 
not entrusted to man such a power—if human 
life be inviolable in the sense pretended, then 
life may not be taken to save life, even in such 
a case as that of the brig Somers. And let 


whe principle be admitted, that life may not be 


taken in such cases, and it would be impossible 
to navigate the seas. Men of violence and 
blood would have every advantage on board a 
vessel ; and the officers of the vessel and the 
orderly and well-dispased part of the ship’s 
company would be thrown under the control of 
the disorderly, as much as if their hands were 
bound and manacled. ‘The power to take _life 
would be in the hands of any disposed to mu- 
tiny, and the right to take life being taken 
away from the rest, the power to do it, of 
course, would be taken too, since their power 
would be limited by their lawful rights. That 
principle then would, in effect, send forth every 
ship, with its officers and well-disposed men, 
bound and fettered, and placed under the con- 
trol of the lawless and the men of blood, if such 
Weapons of 
defence, of course, should not be used, unless 
they should be so contrived as to do no injury 
to life. ' And who would be willing to traverse 
the seas under the sway of such a principle ? 
To us, it seems that God is now bringing in 
this admonition from the seas, to have its ef- 


_ fect on the heart and judgment of this nation, 


at the time when a portion of the people are so 
desirous to expunge from our laws those statutes 
that sustain the Divine principle, that ‘*Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 


be. shed.” 


This event also brings admonition upon an- 
other important subject, too much neglected at 
the present day, that is, the proper training 
and government of children. Now, for the 
second time within a few weeks, have two al- 
fecting incidénts occurred, in which parents of 
high and respectable standing in society have 
been subjected to the horrible experience of 
having their sons come;to such an ignominious 
end. Nor are these parents sinners above all 
others, because they have suffered such things. 
To what extent they discharged their parental 
duties, is not a proper subject for public inquiry. 
That these their sons had not been successful- 
ly brought under proper parental subjection, is 
manifest from their history ; and in them has 
been verified the Divine sentiment :—‘ The 
eye that mocketh at his father, and scorneth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 

ick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
There is a closer connexion between contempt 
of parental authority, and a life of crime, and 
a death of ignominy, than many suppose. And 
it is hoped that events of this nature will bring 
home to parents more impressively a sense of 
their sacred obligations, in the training of their 
Nor would it be amiss if those 
children, who have commenced a life of dis- 
obedience to parents, and are anxious to break 
away from those wholesome restraints that 
hold them back from sin and folly, would here 
contemplate the proper end of their course. It 
is the voice of God, speaking through his Pro- 
vidence, that now demands their serious atten- 
tion. Colt and Spencer have been suffered to 
come to such an end, in order to send back a 
warning to many a heedless, vicious young 
man, who is treading a similar path of crime, 
though he would scorn to entertain the.sugges- 
tion that he would ever come to such an end.— 
N. E. Puritan. 

This life is a middle state ; we must soon go 
higher or lower, where we must spend upon the 
treasure we here lay up, whether of wrath or 
glory.—Rev. John Mason. 


NEW-YEAR’S ADDRESS 


Acain the new-born year lay demands ;— 


Again the muse would wake the lumbering harp 


To sweetest melody, and from its chords, 
So long unused and voiceless, fondly draw 
A strain to please the most fastidious ear. — 
Alas! the instrument is out of tune, 


And thé enfeebled hand in vain essaya 


To harmonize the chords, and meke them ring, | 
Responsive to the still unchanged will ! 


OF the Carriers of the Presbyterian, January, 1848. 


a? 


Thine aid we supplicate,O! Thou who sitt’st — 


Where angel voices hymn unceasing songs— 
Yet starting at our own temerity — 

We almost fear to hope that theu should'st turn 
Thy sin-abhorring eye on oneso vile— — 
Thou in whose sight 

The very purest heaven lacks purity ; ‘ 
Before whose throne the highest angels bend 
Conscious of imperfection, and abashed 
With folded wings their blushing faces hide! 
O! had we known thee only as a God 
Enshrined in light, so brilliant that the eye 
Of mortal might not look upon its ray, 


We would not dare approach thy dazzling throne. 


But we have seen thee in thy low estate 
Divested of thy royal robes, and clad 
In vesture like our own ‘ 


Partaker-of our nature and our woes, 

But from our sins immaculate and pure. 

O! Mediator, elder Brother, Friend, 

The sinner’s friend! And surely we may claim 
In such a guise, affinity to Thee! 

Do thou inspire, o’er-rule, direct, control, 


- A man of many sorrows, many tears 


And let our weakness borrow strength from Thee. 


The past, the future, where shall we direct 
Our doubtful gaze? Ah! whither shall we turn 


To find some verdant spot whereon the eye 


Long used to prospects drear may find repose ? 

Alas! the search is vain; ‘tis darkness all! 

Oh! could we take you, as the Spirit took 

The sorrowing Prophet in the days of old, (1) 

To where Britannia’s holy city stands (2) 

For learning famed, and famed for piety 

And show you all her dark and secret deeds; 

Her ruined altars ;—desecrated halls ; 

The'sickening heart would shudder at the view. 
Fair city by the pious Alfred built 

That science sage might find a peaceful home, 

And pure religion light her sacred lamp (3) 

A beacon to direct and cheer the land! | 

O! sainted spirit of the mighty dead | 

How would’st thou weep to see the sacred halls 

By thee devoted to the Triune God (4) 

Now made the very nurseries of deceit! 

O! couldst thou gaze on all her chambers dark, 

And those her ancient men, who solemnly 

Gave up themselves to God, and see them now 

Each man with glowing censer in his hand 

Offering up incense vile, until a cloud 

Too dark, too baleful long to be confined 

To where it rose, at length o’erspread the land, 

And over ocean spreads, and every breeze 

Still stronger brings its pestilential breath, 

Till our own fair, and-free, and happy land, 

Has learned to kindle fires as false, as foul! 


We sorrowing turn from scenes so full of woe, 


Alas! to meet another full as sad! 

Behold fair Commerce weepeth in our streets 
Refusing te be comforted ; her sons 
Disconsolate, stand idly by and gaze 

Upon her tears, but want the power to aid. 
Why is it thus ye merchants? Hath the Lord 
Withheld the early and the latter rain ?— 

And hath the earth at his command refused 
To yield her wonted store of golden sheaves 7— 
Or Ocean, treacherous Ocean, swallowed up 
Your richly freighted vessels, and devoured, 
More than her usual share of all your store ? 
O! fellow-citizens, the Lord hath not 


Afflicted you; but you have scourged yourselves! 


He gave you much, but you would grasp at all 
Dissatisfied! Six days he freely gave 

And they were yours of undisputed right 

To do all lawful deeds; to gather gold; 

Or spend it as to you seemed meetest, best ;— 


The seventh he claimed, his own, but you have seized 


His chosen portion; and to your own use 
Its sacred hours consigned! why was it thus?— 


You feared that trade would languish; commerce fail 


If every day did not its tidings pour 

Into your ears!—and you have heard 

The newsman's cry; the letter-carrier’s bell 
With heavy tidings fraught, ’till your sad hearts 
Have said, It is enough! and God has filled 
Your sickened bosoms "till they wish no more. 


And Commerce too required the railroad car ;— 


The rapid steamboat; the convenient stage 

To speed the Sunday traveller on his way 

That as he might not buy or sell, at least 

He might redeem the tedious hours, for rest 

He needed none. His longing thought was still, 
When will the Sabbath end, so that I may 

Back to my precious gains return again ! 

And the slow-moving boat, that sluggishly 
Toiled through the long canal, went far too slow 
To be-retarded during holy time! 

And thus was God forgotten ; but your God 
Has not forgotten you! O! why will you 
Be stricken any more! 

Again and yet again, the muse complains, 
And clothes her harp in garb of sorrowing. 
The votaries of error lack not means 
Nor will, nor wisdom to disseminate 
Their monstrous doctrines, howsoe’er absurd! 
But what O Zion! has been done for thee ? 
Thou beautiful; thou fair, low in the dust 
Disconsolate thou sitt’st, watching the fires 
On thy neglected altars waxing dim. 

Ahab and Jezebel of old maintained 
At their own private cost some thousand priests 
To offer incense at the shrine of Baal ;— 

But O Elijah! who took charge of thee 
Thou solitary prophet of the Lord, 
Flying before the great ones of the earth 


To hide within a deep, sequestered cave ; 


Or by the-scanty rivulet to sit, 
And day by day with anxious eye to watch 


_Its wasting wave, till every drop was dried! 


And thus even now may some Elijah sit 
In foreign land, and with a trembling heart 
And tearful eye, behold the wasting wave 


| Of Christian bounty gradually decline !(5) 


Marys and Marthas of our favoured land, 
And you, ye stronger servants of the Lord, 
Will you be put to shame by such as these? 
Our Jezebels and Ahabs can support 
Priesthood and altar to propitiate 
Their gods that cannot hear and cannot help! 
And must our few Elijah’s starve 7?— 

O! ye sworn servants of the living Lamb, 
Say, shall the failing current cease to flow ?— 
Say, must the prophets of the Lord return 
And leave the hapless heathen to his fate ?— 
Say, shall the press, like some lone tree, planted 
By prayer deep in the sandy wilderness ;— | 
Nourished by tears and fondest hopes; that tree 
Whose leaves do heal the nations; say, shall it 
Chilled by neglect, or nipt beneath the frosts 
Of coldness, Christian coldness, pine and die ?(6) 
Proclaim it not in Gath or Askelon, 

Lest the exulting foe should hear and smile! 

But let this truth ring in the Church’s ear, 
Without a witness God shall not be left! 

And if you will not aid, you shall not have 
The means to aid. Soon shall the fount be dry 
From whence you draw; for all you have is his! 
Or will you say, as she of Zidon said, 

When asked the fainting Tishbite of her store, 
Behold I have it not, and cannot give ? 

Yet go, like her divide even that thou hast, 
The failing cruse shall be replenished, 

And every drop withdrawn shall be restored! 
The scanty store of meal, that scarce enough 
Seems, to supply the day’s returning wants, 
These wants supplied, be undiminished still ! 
And thus it is by Wisdom's high behest, 

By emptying, only, can the cruse be filled;— 
The meal be, by subtracting, multiplied ! 

* * * * * 
Patrons and friends, we in our zeal forgot, 

(A crime of rare occurrence,) our own selves ! 
But if your hearts respond to other claims, 

And kindness, love, and Christian charity, 

Be inmates of your bosom, well we know 

Our humble claims, will meet remembrance kind. 


(1) Ezekiel vii. 12. 
(2) Oxford. 


J. L. G. 


(3) It is said that when St. Germanus came into Britain 
to preach against the Pelagian heresy, he resided six months} 


in Oxford. O! how fallen. 
(4) The Antiquarian Rouse says, 


« At the first foundation} 


of the University of Oxford, the noble king Alfred built three 
halls in the name of the Holy Trinity, for the doctors in 


Grammar, Philosophy, and Divinity.” Ar 
of the Monastery of Winchester, it is said that the 
on these subjects, ‘‘ were often honoured with the 
of the most illustrious and invincible monarch king 
whose memory to every judicious taste shall be 
sweeter than honey.” 

(5) See the ing and 
missionary funds, e by 


nd in the old annals' 


lectures 


Alfred, 
always| 


melancholy expose of our foreign] 
the Secretary a few weeks since. 


ve reg a it, even the poor pittance of the last year, is not 


to 
ries, instead of being increased, must be di 


(6) Should the charches shut up their bowels of compas-| 
against Christ and the heathen, as mre yar indicate, 
the mission presses must be stopped! Who will take the re- 


sion 
sponsibility of such an act? 


realized this year; and if so. our few missione- 


Crown. 


.| under the greatest agonies. 


CHRISTIANS. 
-work of Christians is:the ext 
sion of Christianity the adding to the'cloud 
witnesses; the diminution of the sons of dark. 
ness; the accession of gems to the Redcemer’s 
It is to be imbued with holy, untiring 
anxieties, to rescue’ beings like themselves from 


going down, to. the pit; and, because the 
‘| time ie short,” 10 devote every power, to conse- 


crate every talent, devise every means, employ 
every resource, to ‘save souls from death,”— 
constantly to remember, that men are always 
perishing; that, therefore, we should be always 
labouring ; that the season for activity is cir- 
cumscribed—and that, ere.long, the night will 


| come-—it is coming——when our,tongues shall be 


silent, our hands motionless, and our hearts 
pulseless:—**‘ For there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 


whither thou goest.”—John Adey. 


THE JESUITS. 

After the Council of Trent the Roman Church- 
es became much divided amongst themselves on 
the question of Divine grace, the authority of 
Councils, compared‘ with that of Popes, and of 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin. The 
doctrines of Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, which 
were made public in 1640, led tu infinite divi- 
sions and uneasivess in the Roman Churches. 
These doctrines, which approximated to those 
of Calvin, were assailed with vehemence by the 
Popes and the Jesuits, who were a learned and 
artful Society founded by a Spaniard named 
Ignatius Loyola, 1537, the principal agents 


| of the popes and chief support of their power, 


They were chiefly engaged in the defence of 
the Roman Church against its opponents in the 
education of youth, and in the dissemination of 
Christianity in heathen lands. Their perfect 
internal discipline, their entire obedience to 
their leader, the art with which they adapted 
their instruction to every class of people; the 
consummate ability, learning and judgment 
which they displayed, soon rendered them the 
most powerful and opulent of the monastic or- 
der. They became the grand bulwark of pa- 
pacy. The facility with which they relaxed 
the moral system of Christianity, and accommo- 
dated it to the propensities of mankind, render- 
ed them exceedingly popular as _ spiritual advi« 
sers und confessors at court and amongst the 
wealthy and noble. In the middle of the 17th 
century, the eminent theologians Salmeron, 
Lainez, Bellarmine, Petavius, &c. were found 
amongst them as members of the society. The 
characteristics of the Jesuits were craft and 
subtlety. They were perfectly unscrupulous in 
the use of means for the accomplishment of 
their ends. This powerful Society was ulti- 
mately suppressed, first by the French Parlia- 
ment, then by Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c, and 
finally the order was extinguished by Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773. ‘This was a grievous 
blow to the papacy. Jn the course of the pre- 


sent century, this dangerous order has been re- 


vived by Pope Pius VII. and is beginning 
again to trouble the Church. It is spreading 
itself secretly, but taking root firmly in Europe 
and in the United States, and with its wonted 
policy seeming to adapt itself to the institutions 
of the country, while by getting the control of 
education it prepares to modify and direct those 
institutions at its will—Palmer’s Church His- 
tory, 1842. | 


COLLECTANEA. 


‘Tue Superstirions oF Popish Ospservan- 
ces.—A superstitious curiosity hath crept into 
the Church of Rome, insomuch that it may well 
vie with the Jewish. Their altar-cloths must 
not be touched but by a brush (a holy brush) 
appropriated to that service: their chalices must 
not be touched by one that is not in orders; no 
woman or layman may make their host; their 
missal cushions may not be brought so much 
as for the bishop to kneel on. Upon the burial 
of an heretic within the precincts, the church 
must be renovated and the walls scraped; the 
grass of the church-yard may not be used to 
any pasturage; their Agnus Det may not be 
touched by a layman, no, not with gloves on; 
what should 1 instance more? a just volume 
would not contain the just curious samples of 
their nice observances;..in all which they 
bring themselves back under the bondage of 
more than Judaical ceremonies, placing God’s 
worship in the ritual devices of men, and bring- 
ing their consciences under servile subjection 
to human impositions (similar is the attempt of 
the Tractarians.)—Bishop Hall. 


Tae oF Pore Boniracr VIII. 
—After his decease (Pope Celestine) the hypo- 
critical Boniface and all his cardinals attended 
his obsequies at St. Peter’s. This is that Boni- 
face (whom the Church of Rome has, we believe 
canonized) whose crimes disgraced the end of 
this century and the beginning of the next; of 
whom it is said (not by Protestants, but by 
Popish historians) that he entered the pontifi- 


| cate as a fox, lived as a lion, and died asa 


dog; and who, having tormented the Christian 
world for eight years, met at length with a pun- 
ishment worthy of his crimes, dying in prison 
This same man 
also published a decretal (of course infallible,) 
‘That the Roman Pontiff ought to be judged 
by none, though by his conduct he drew in- 
numerable souls with himself to hell!’ (How 
dark and deluded must Christendom have been, 
that its pretended head could issue such a de- 
cretal as this; this was one of the Tractarian 
ages of faith!)—Jilner’s Church History, vol. 
iv. p. 3d. 


Fraups AND GLARE OF DevotTion.—THE 
oF Corruption.—Interlarded as they 
are (T. Aquinas’s discourses during his last 
illness,) with Romish idolatry, and unbounded 
attachment to the Pope as the infallible guide of 
the Church, (though, like Boniface, it may lead 
innumerable souls to hell, as no doubt it has,) 
I feel no inclination to transcribe them; because 
I am thoroughly convinced of the frauds by 
which the Dominicans (to which Aquinas be- 
longed) supported the Popedom; and because 
some glare of solemn devotion seemed neces- 
sary to be employed by the agents of that see, 
in order to maintain the reputation of a system 
intolerably corrupt... The orders of ancient 
times, having filled up their season in support- 
ing “the man of sin” by the specious appear- 
ance of holiness, when this was gone, other 
orders arose who undertook the same task, and 
defended the system of iniquity by a severer 
course of life and manners.—Zd., pp. 37, 43. 


MuNIFICENCE To THE Monks FoR PRay1NnG 
FoR THE Deap.—Brabourn (in Kent) was the 
inheritance, in very ancient times, of a lady 
called Salburga, who died A. D. 864, and in 
her will, gave to the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine, near Canterbury forty measures of malt, 


‘(the monks were no teetotallers,) four oxen, 


fifteen rams, twenty loaves, . . . four loads of 
wood, and twenty hens yearly (a pretty good 
portion for doing an useless, and even a profane 
work) out of her manor of Brabourn, upon con- 
dition, that the monks shall every day sing for 
her soul this psalm, Exaudiat te Dominus, i. e., 
‘© The Lord hear thee.” (What atrick and im- 
posture to get the wealth of this deluded lady.) 
— Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 1126. 


ZEAL wiTHouT KNowLepGcEe.—Blind zeal 
causeth poor deceived souls to think themselves 
zealously affected towards Christ, when they 
are stubbornly set for Antichrist. It is not 
true zeal, but rather a brain-sick giddiness, 
which causeth many to forsake their natural 
house, and to wander to Jerusalem, there to 


worship God; asif they thought with Benhadad,| 


king of Syria, that God was the God of the hills, 
and notof the valleys. (How much better are 


| they who think that God is the God of conse- 


“Mecessary to dismiss the lad as a warning to 


cash.” 


more than a thousand visiters. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN: 


crated grounds mofe’ than of other places ?)— 
Archbishop Sandys. 


‘Tue Priests uxperTaKINe For THE Prorie 
For Hire.—They invetited that system of bar- 
ter, which has since become famous under the 
name of indulgences. It is under John, the 
fasting man, Archbishop of Constantinople, that 
‘we perceive their firet beginnings. ‘ You can- 
not, O penitents,” said the priests, “ discharge 
the tasks that are imposed upon you. Well, 
then, we, God’s ‘here and your pastors, will 
take this heavy load on our shoulders. Who 
can fast better than we can? Who know bet- 
ter how to take to our knees, or who can more 
meritoriously recite the Psalter?” But the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire. ‘“ For a fast of 
seven weeks,” said Regino, Abbot of Prum, “a 
man must pay, if rich, tenpence; if of a mod- 
erate fortune, fivepence; if poor, three half- 

ncé; and so in proportion for other things.” 
There were not wanting remonstrances against 
this traffic, but they were made in vain.— 
D’ Aubigné’s Reformation, Scott’s Ed., p. 41. 

SALVATION FRoM Man AND SALVATION FROM 
Gop.—Salvation, regarded as coming from man, 
is the creative principle of all errors and of all 
abuses. By the extravagances that arose from 
that fundamental error, the Reformation was 
first introduced, and it was consummated by the 
profession of the contrary principle (that is, sal- 
vation direct from God.)—ZId., p. 37. 


THE WEARY FINDING REST. 


The following affecting story was related by 
Mr. Dudley, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at the anniversary of the Bir- 
mingham Sunday School Union. 

In the county of Kent, lives, or lived, a cler- 
gyman and his lady, who took a very active 
part in the Sabbath-school connected with his 
church. They had in the school a boy, the 
son of a widow, who was notoriously wicked, 
despising all the earnest prayers and admoni- 
tions of the clergyman, who, out of pity to his 
poor widowed mother, kept him in his school 
ten months; at length he found it absolutely 


others. He soon after enlisted as a soldier in 
a regiment that was soon ordered to Ameriéa, 
it being during the last American war. Some 
time after, the poor widow called upon the cler- 
gyman to beg a Bible of the smallest size. Sur- 
prised at such a request from an individual who 
was evidently on the verge of eternity, and who 
he knew had one or two Bibles of large print, 
which she had long used to good purpose, he 
inquired what she wanted it for. She answer- 
ed, “‘ A regiment is going out to America and 
[ want to send it to my poor boy; and oh! Sir, 
who knows what it may do?” 

She sent the Bible which the clergyman gave 
her, by a pious soldier, who, upon arrival at 
their destination found the widow’s son the very 
ringleader of the regiment in every description 
of vice. After the soldier had made himself 
known, he said, ‘* James, your mother has sent 
you her last present.” 

‘‘ Ah!” he replied, in a careless manner, “ is 
she gone at last? I hope she has sent me some 

The pious soldier told him he believed the 
poor widow was dead; ‘ but,” said he, ‘* she 
has sent you something of more value than gold 
or silver, (presenting him the Bible,) and James, 
it was her dying request, that you would read 
one verse, at least, of this book every day; and 
can you refuse her dying charge?” 

‘* Well,” said James, ** it is not too much to 
ask, (opening the Bible) so here goes.” 

He opened the Bible at the words, ** Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘that is very odd. J have 
opened to the only verse in the Bible that | 
could ever learn by heart, when I was in the 
Sunday-school; I never could for the life of 
me, commit another. It is very strange! but 
who is this me, that is mentioned in the verse?” 

The pious soldier asked if he did not know. 

He replied he did not. 

The good man then explained it to him; 
spoke to him of Jesus, and exhibited the truth 
and invitations of the gospel. They walked to 
the house of the chaplain, where they had fur- 
ther conversation; the result was, that from 
that hour he became a changed man, and was 
as noted for exemplary conduct, as before he 
had been for his wickedness. 

Some time after his conversion, the regiment 
in which he was, engaged with the enemy; at 
the close of which the pious soldier, in walking 
through the field of blood, beheld under a large 
spreading oak, the dead body of James, his 
head reclining on his Bible, which was opened 
at the passage, ** Come unto me all ye that la- 
bourand are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.”” Poor James had gone to his eternal rest. 

Mr. Dudley said he had frequently held the 
Bible in his hand; there were no less than fifty 
pages stained with the blood of poor James. 
How encouraging, said Mr. Dudley, is this for 
Sabbath school teachers to persevere; for, should 
there be but one seed sown, it might, as in the 
case of the widow’s son, producea plentiful har- 
vest. The only verse he ever committed to 
memory, was the means in the hand of the Holy 
Spirit, of bringing him out of darkness into 
marvellous light; and James is now, we trust, 
joining the song of the redeemed in heaven. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue New Year’s Day at Wasnineton.—The 
levee at the President’s mansion was well attended 
on Monday, and presented the usual scene of gaiety 
and amusement. Visiters continued arriving until 
the hour of three, when, as is the custom, visiting 
was at anend. The foreign Ambassadors, Charge 
des Affaires, Secretaries of Legation, Attaches, ap- 
peared in all the decorations and style of the foreign 
Courts they represented. ‘The equipages of some 
of those seemed to be more than usually grand and 
gay- The officers of the Army and Navy, so far 
as they were present, were all in uniform. Mr. 
Webster received his friends at home, and had a 
large party, without any attempt at show and but 
little expense, in his reception. Mr. Adams receiv- 
ed at his quiet and hospitable mansion, probably 
There were several 
others who kept open house during the day. The 
Secretary of the Senate had a table spread for the 
Senators and others, and the Clerk of the House in 
like manner, for all who called upon them. © 


New Yorx.—The Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor elect of New York, were inducted into office 
on Monday morning last, in the Executive Chamber 
in the Capitol, at Albany; and in the afternoon the 
Governor received the ca!ls of his friends at his 
new residence. The annual session of the Legis- 
lature commenced on Tuesday. The Hon. George 
R. Davis, of Rensselaer, was elected Speaker of 
the Assembly. Mr. Wales, of Rensselaer, was} 
appointed Clerk. Messages were interchanged with 
the Governor and between the two Houses, after 
which the Annual Message of the Governor was 
received and read. 


From Fioriva.—A Tallahassee paper says that 
Co]. Hitchcock, now operating against the fugitive 
Creeks in the West, has succeeded. in capturing the 
principal chief and several] warriors, and in inducing 
the whole of the party to come in and emigrate 
West. The party numbers about eighty. 

Suppen Deata.—Dr. N. Potter, Jate Professor 
in the University of Maryland, a venerable and 
highly esteemed citizen of Baltimore, died sudden-| 
ly at his residence in that city on Monday morning. 

Important Lise. Case.—The Circuit Court now 
in session at Washington, are expected to be enga- 
ged in an important libel case this week. N. P. 


islands and the Secretary of State- The Sandwich 
Islands are making rapid p in civilization, 
and have become a most important place for the re- 
fitment and provisionin vessels, especially to 
the United States, which carries on so extensive a 
commerce in the Pacific. The President recom- 


mends that Congress provide a moderate allowance| 


for a consul to reside there. The necessity of at- 
tention to the extensive commercial relations between 
the United States and China, about to be modified 
by the situation of that country, is dwelt upon by 
the President, and he recommends that Congress 
make an appropriation for compensating a commis- 
sioner to reside in China, empowered to address. him- 
self to the high functionaries of the Empire, in re- 
gard to the concerns of American citizens. Al) 
these documents were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

A Larce Carco.—The ship Farewell, of New- 
buryport, from Caleutta, at Boston, is said to have 
brought about one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five tons cargo, weight and measurement. This is 
stated to be the largest cargo ever loaded in Calcut- 
ta, under any flag. Some of the British East India- 
men are of twelve hundred tons burthen, but their 
between decks are occupied with their armament, 
and for the accommodation of passengers, &c. 


Navat.—The Secretary of the Navy, in answer 
to a resolution of the Senate, in relation to informa- 
tion about the African Squadron and the whole ex- 
pense of the naval establishment for 1843, estimates 
as follows :—Two sloops of the first class and four 
brigs or schooners, the cost of which is $424,242 ; 


amount of repairs, wear and tear, $40,000; number/ 


of officers to be employed, eighty-two; number of 
petty officers, seamen, and marines, six hundred and 
twenty-six ; annual expenses under all the heads of 
expenditure, except wear and tear, $241,182; num- 
ber of guns estimated for the year 1843, nine hun- 
dred and forty-six; total estimated expense of the 
naval establishment for the year 1843, $6,983,245, 
The armament of a sloop of war of the first class is 
as follows :—Two eight inch Paixhan guns, twenty 
thirty-two pounder medium guns, eighty muskets, 
eighty pistols, one handred and fifty cutlasses, one 
hundred and ten boarding-pikes. The armament of 
a schooner is as follows:—‘Nineteen thirty-two 
pound carronades, forty muskets, forty pistols, sixty 
boarding-pikes, and eighty cutlasses. 

Water Runnine up Hitt.—Dr. Smith, in a re- 
cent lecture on geology, at New York, mentioned a 
curious circumstance connected with the Mississippi 
river. It rans from north to south, and its mouth is 
actually four miles higher than its source, a result 
due to the centrifugal motion of the earth. Thirteen 
miles is the difference between the equatorial and 
pobar radius; and the river in two thousand miles 
has to rise one-third of this distance, it being the 
height of the equator above the pole. If this cen- 
trifugal force were not continued, the rivers would 
flow back, and the ocean would overflow the Jand. 


DeaTu or a Patrior.—John Waggoner, the last 
member of Washington’s Life Guards, departed this 
life at his residence, Lower Sandusky, on the 15th 
ult., in the eighty-first year of his age. Waggoner 


entered the army when he was but sixteen years of 


age, and continued in the service until the close of 
the Revolutionary war. For five years, he was at- 
tached to the Life Guards of General Washington. 


Tue Orecon Trrritory.—The following is a 
synopsis of the Bill introduced into the Senate of 
the United States, in regard to this Territory: It 
provides, lst. Fora line of military posts from some 
point on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers into the 
best pass for entering the valley of the Oregon; and, 
also, at or near the mouth of the Columbia river. 
2d. For granting one section of land to each settler. 
3d. For the appointment. of two additional Indian 
Agents to superintend the interests of the United 
States with the western Indian tribes. 4th. For 
the extension of the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of the Supreme and District Courts of the territory 
of Iowa over the limits of Oregon territory; and for 
the appointment of Justices of the Peace in the 
same, and the regulation of their duties. 5th. For 
the appointment of Judges and the organization of 
courts. 6th. The sum to be appropriated to carry 
this act into effect is left blank. 


Tea axp Correr.—This subject will probably 
come up befure Congress again this session. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his Report, recom- 
mends it to provide more substantial means of sup- 
port for the Government.. He says there are * va- 
rious articles of import, several of them of very 
large and universal consumption, at present untax- 
ed, or subject to duties extremely low, and some of 
which, without perhaps in any considerable de- 


gree, lessening the amount of their consumption,| 


might bear imposts yielding an aggregate addition 
to the revenue accruing under the existing laws, of 
not less than $3,000,000. These offer themselves 
for selection, and it rests with the wisdom of Con- 
gress to make that selection, or adopt any other 
mode of securing the receipt of such an amount of 


revenue as shall be sufficient to meet the expenses 


of an economical administration of the Govern 
ment, and afford the means of sustaining measures 
necessary for the defence of the country, and the 
maintenance of the public credit.” 

Enoineer.—Major T. S. Brown, late of the Uni- 
ted States Corps of Engineers, has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road. 

lowa.—The message of the Governor of Iowa is 
very concise, and principally taken up with home 
affairs. ‘The population of the Territory is speedi- 
ly increasing, and its prospects are cheering. The 
lands ceded to it by the Indians, amounting to ten 
millions of acres, are described as being fertile, 
healthful, and offering every inducement for early 
settlement. 

TimBer QuesEc.—The Montreal Herald says 
that the quantity of lumber which has been accu- 
mulated at Quebec during the past season, is enor- 
mous, and the market at home is virtually closed 
against it by the late tariff. At present there is 
timber in Quebec sufficient to load nearly eight hun- 
dred vessels of 300 tons each. 

Post Orrice Rossery.—The Winchester Vir- 
ginian states that a young man of respectable con- 
nexions, who has been for some yearsa clerk in 
the Post Office there, has been committed to jail on 
a charge of stealing several thousand dollars from 
the office. 


Tue PopunatTion or New Yorx Ciry is now! 


312,710, having increased more than 100,000 with- 
in ten years. ‘lhe average rate of increase in the 
city is a trifle over 51 per cent. for every period of 
ten years since 1800, while that of the country at 
large isa little short of 34 percentum. © 


Sarety Track ror Rainpways—Mr. John Har- 
ris, a native of Troy, New York, has invented a 
safety track for Railways, applicable for any road 
already built. The object is to prevent the cars 
from being thrown off thetrack. To effect this, < 
central rail of wood or iron is laid between the rails 
on which the cars run. ‘* Hangers” are attached 
to the bottom of each car, coming down under the 
flanges of the centre rail, and fitted with friction rol- 
lers which run clear, except when the car rises or 
is in danger of being thrown off. When this does 
hdppen, the hangers bring up under the centre rail, 
and restore the car to its equilibrium. The cost of 
the centre rail, if made of iron, will be four thou- 
sand dollars per mile; if made of wood with iron 
plate, two thousand dollars per mile. 


Corton.—The quantity of new crop cotton im- 
ported into Boston, from the first of October, 1842, 


to the 3lst of December, amounts to 24,947 bales.} 


Last year, during the same period, it was only 
15,441; making 9506 bales more than last year. 


Tue Girard Funp.—In compliance with the 
will of Stephen Girard, the Treasurer of the Trust 
bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia, has just 
made his usual annual exhibit. Of the two millions 
appropriated to the construction and maintenance of 
the Girard College, $631,899 have been expended ; 
the unexpended balance of this fund, $1,368,006 is 
in United States Bank shares, and State and City 
stock, the market value of which does not exceed 
$475,000. ‘The $500,000 appropriated for the im- 
provement of the eastern front of the city, is invest- 
ed in various stocks, the value of which have shrunk 
to about one half of their par value, and during the 
year yielded but $22,911. The $10,000 appropria- 
ted by the testator for the purchase of fuel for poor 
housekeepers, is invested in Schuylkill Navigation 
Company Loan, and is worth but about $5600, 
though it yielded during the year $455. The stocks 
and loans comprising the residuary fund, the par of 
which amounts to $525,655, would not now com- 
mand in the market 50 per cent. of that sum, and 
during the year paid nothing. The amount of re- 
ceipts into the treasury during the year past, from. 
all sources, is $245,275.92. The expenditures were 
ey pg leaving abalance in the treasury of 


Tallmadge versus Blair and Rives, for a libel pub-| $34,562 


lished in the Globe during the Jaté canvass, upon 
the Senator from New York. Messrs. Key and 
Marshall (the member of the House from Kentucky) 
are the counsel for Blair and Rives, and Mr. Cox 
the counsel for Mr. Tallmadge. | 


Revations oF rae Unitep States Hawan| 
anp Cuaina.—On last Saturday the House of thos 
sentatives received a message from. the President 
on the subject of the relations between the United! 
States and China and the Sandwich Islands, with 
copies of correspondence between agents of those 


| the attic story, was envelo 


Destructive Fire New Yorx.—The most 
destructive fire which has visited New York for a 
long period, occurred on Thursday night, 29th ult. 
It broke out in the hat and fur store of Messrs. 
Swift and Nichols, No. 158 Water street, corner of 
Fletcher, and so rapid was its progress, that in a 
few minutes the entire building, from the first to 
in flames. 
proceeded to No. 229 Maiden Lane, occupied by 
Calvin W. Howe as a boot and shoe store, and the 
deep five story building, No. 158 Water street, 


Thence| 


Southwest corner of Fletcher. occupied by Butler 
and Barker as a paint store. From these two bnild- 
ings, which joined each other in the rear, the fire 
spread to, and destroyed all the buildings interven- 
ing, fronting on Water street and Maiden Lane, and 
to others contiguous, as well as to those on the op- 
ey sides of both streets. The sufferers ere But- 

& Barker, Sa & Hobby, Benjamin R. Jes- 
sup, G. Cleveland, J, D. Philips & Co., Smith, 
Wright, Lyon & Co., Leeds & Thayer, and others, 
who were partially insured. _ 

Horns or Ameaican Moose.—The New Or- 
leans Picayune speaks of a pair of elk horns from 
the Rocky Mountaias, exhibiting in that city, which 
from the extreme tips of the outer prongs, following 
the curve round, measure about ten feet, while 
their weight is wig ta pounds. On Pine Creek, 
in ‘Tioga county, Pennsylvania, we have seen elk 
horas which if placed in an upright position, with 
their points sticking in the ground, a middle sized 
man could pass through them without stooping. In 
the same neighbourhood were a pair of tame elks 
which were used in harness, and one of which 
weighed eight hundred pounds. ‘They were very 
serviceable animals, and could out-trot most horses 
in the vicinity.— North American. 

Green Corn at Creistmas.—The editor of the 
Portland Advertiser ate green corn on Christmas 
day, which was put up in August last, by a gentle- 
man of that place. He says he never has eaten a 
more delicious summer vegetable in the season of 
its growth. 


Tue Mar Steamers.—The Steam Packets be- 
tween Boston and Liverpoul have been in commis- 
sion two years and a half, and have made forty-nine 
voyages—the average time of each was fourteen 
days and cighteen hours. The steamers have dar- 
ing the year 1842, madetwenty passages—bringin 
eight hundred and fifteen passengers from Liverpool, 
and one hundred and ninety from Halifax to Bos- 
ton; and carrying four hundred and fifty-nine to 
Liverpool, and one hundred and eighty-three to 
Halifax, from Boston. 


Aw Acep Coupte.—The Pensacola Gazette says 
that there now resides in Walton county, about 
seventy-five miles from that place, a man and his 
wife whose united ages are two hundred and twen- 
pers years. The old gentleman’s nameis Daniel 

ampbell. He was united to his present wife 
ninety-four years ago in the Isle of Sky, in Scotland. 
He emigrated.to this country several years before| 
the Revoluticn, and was about fifty years old when 
it commenced. He is now one hundred and seven- 
teen, and his wife one hundred and twelve years old. 
He served through nearly the whole revolutionary 
war, but althongh very poor, he has not been able 
to avail himself of the bounty or rather of the just 
remuneration which the pension laws have provided 
for the survivors of that glorious epoch, because, be- 
fore the passage of the act of 1832, he was, by ex- 
treme old age and mental infirmity, rendered inca- 
pable of making the declaration required by the law. 


Manuractures.—Some specimens of 
merino vestings, manufactured in the Maryland 
Penitentiary, were submitted to the editor of the 
Baltimore American, for inspection, which he says, 
for excellence of material and beauty of texture, 
may compare with the imported fabrics. The silk 
employed in the manufacture of these goods is the 
growth of Frederick county; and the wool was also 
produced within the State of Maryland. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE OF On10.—The Au- 
ditor of the State, ina Report to the Legislature 
‘*relative to the liabilities of the state of Ohio,”’ 
states the amount to be as follows: 

Foreign Debt, $12,876,323 11 


Temporary loans, ‘ ‘ 880,425 86 
Scrip issued to Canal and Railroad 

Companies, . ‘ ‘ 772,515 00 
Domestic debt, . P - 1,338,584 61 
Amount of Surplus Revenue from 

counties, 53,000 82 
Amount of Surplus from Auditor of 

State, . ‘ 29,200 39 
Domestic bonds, yet outstanding, 321,042 05 


Amount due Turnpike Company on 

subscription, . 321,231 84 
Indebtedness of the public works to 
the Sinking Fund, rising - 2,000,000 00 
$18,747,325 12 

To which we add the amount due . 
the contractors on the public : 
works, . 800,000 00 
Total, . - $19,947,325 12 
In round numbers, Twenty Millions of Dollars, 
the interest on which, presumed to average not less 


than 54 per cent., is equal to the sum of $1,100,000. | 


From tolls, fines, water rents, turnpike dividends, 
&c., during the past year, the sum of $527,709.53 
has been received, which is applicable to the pay- 
ment of interest. These revenues will, in future, 
probably, be increased moderately, but a balance of 
over $550,000 will remain to be raised by taxation. 


Tue Croton Works.—According to a report in 
the New York American, the actual outlay for the 
Croton Water, including all expenses, is $11,395,- 
775, and it is estimated that a further sum of half a 
million, to complete the Aqueduct bridge over the 
Harlem river, and $20,000 for pipes still to be laid, 
will be needed. In round suas, the cost of the 
structure complete, may be stated at twelve and a 
half millions of dollars. Of this sum, from nine to 
ten millions bear five per cent. interest, and the res- 
idue seven per cent. The annual interest is six hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand dollars. 


Important Deciston.—The Circuit Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Taney and Jud 
Heath on the bench, have decided that the Insolvent 
Laws of the state of Maryland have been entirely 
repealed and annulled by the passage of the Bank- 
rupt Law, and that a discharge under them, granted 
under applications made since the Bankrupt Law 
went into effect, wil] not avail to exempt the per- 
son of a defendant in whose favour it bas been 
granted from arrest upon a capias ad satisfaciendum 
issued out of the Circuit Court. 


ConneEcticuT.—The Geological Report of Con- 
necticut, has just been published. ‘The survey has 
been conducted by Dr. J. G. Percival. The New 
Hampshire Palladium speaks as follows concerning 
his labours :—* Dr. Percival has “been more or less 
engaged since 1835, in his survey, and in preparing 
his present work. He has traversed the State from 
east to west, at average intervals of two miles—} 
bringing himself in contact with each of the 4600 
square miles in the State. This, however, by no 
means includes all his explorations. He has col- 
lected about 8000 specimens of the different locali- 
ties which he has visited. He says, however, that 
he regrets that since the completion of his general 
plan, he has not had the means allowed for such 
additional investigation as he had intended, or even 
to make such use of his notes and materials as he 
desired. The Report, he states, is but a hasty out- 
line, written mainly from recollection, with only 
occasional reference to his materials, and under cir- 
cumstances little calculated for consideration.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM TEXAS. 


Dates from Galveston have been received at New 
Orleans to December 18th, but they contain nothing 
of interest. The proceedings of Congress are of 
little interest; a factious but unsuccessful attempt 
has been made to break up its session, by members 
absenting themselves. ‘The latest intelligence rep- 
resented Colonel Howard as about to march with 
700 men for the Rio Grande. The President’s Mes- 
sage was received with very general disapproval. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The United States ship Falmonth, arrived at 
New Orleans on the 2lst ult. She brings news 
from Vera Cruz to the Ist of December. 

On the evening of the 30th of November, the 
Mexican steamer Regenerador arrived from Cam- 
peachy. She brought unfavourable news, and came 
to ask from the Government more men, more mo- 
ney, and more isions. Several attempts had 
been made by the Mexican troops to carry Cam- 
peachy by assault, but they were as often repulsed, 
and with severe loss. Sickness, too, was ravaging 
both the troops and the fleet: about 800 men were 
said to have died, and 400 more were at the time 
actually in the hospitals. 


FROM MADEIBA. 


The late Gale.—The ship Mexican at New York, 
brings further intelligence concerning the late dis- 
astrous gale at the Island of Madeira. The num- 
ber of lives lost is computed to have been at least 
fifty, while more than two and a half millions of 
property were destroyed. The whole island ie al- 
most made desolate by this awful visitation.— 
Bridges have been swept away, orchards destroyed, 
houses rained, streets spoiled, and great numbers of 
the inhabitants deprived alike of homes and food, 
At sea, two days after the most violent storm, 2 
gale destroyed a great number of vessels. Among 
them were the British brig Dart, the brig Creole, o 
Richmond, and the schooner Wave. A Sardinian 
brig went down with twelve men on board. This 
terrible calamity is almost as dreadful as was that 


which visited the same island in 1803, though the} 


number of lives lost is somewhat less. 
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MARRIED. 


At Newtown, Pa., on the evening of the 17th of Decem- 
ber, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. J. R. Goons, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss ExizaseTH Moartimors, of the former 


ace, 
On ——— January 3d, at the Rutgers street church, 
New York, by the Rev. J. M. Krebs, D.D., Mr. Tuomas 
be V. P. Mercereav, to Mrs. H. M. E. Waienr, all of that 
city. 


DIED. 


At Carlisle, Pa.on the morning of the 2d inst., after a pre- 
tracted illness, Evizasetn, wife of ANDREW Buair, and 
daughter of the late Joseph Hays, deceased. 


Seventh Church. 


There will be divine service in the new Seventh Pres- 
street Chestnut, Penn Square, 

o-morrow, ( th.) morning, afiernoon, and evening, at 
the usual hours of public pam. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Treasurer of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums from the 3d to the 26th of December, 1842, to be ap- 
plied towards the of Professors’ salaries: 

Salem church, New York $25, South East church, New 
York $16. Bath church, New York $15. Sixth church, 
Philadelphia, $75 Churches at Alexandria and 
Pa. $20, discount $1.10—$18.90. Total, $149.90. 

James S. Green, 


American Protestant Association. 


The Address of the Board of Managers of the American 
Protestant Association of Philadelphia, is now ready for cir- 
culation. — in membership with the Association, will 
please notify the subscriber immediately. of the number of 
copies wanted for distribution in their respective churches, . 
and also designate the place to which they wish them sent, 
Other miniaters of the Association will be supplied on ap 
plication as below. The Constitution especially prepared for 
the use of Pastors in the Association, will be ready for their 
use by Monday, the %&h proximo, and may be had of the 
subscriber, SaMvEL 

Com. of Distribution, N. W. corner of Eleventh and Fil- 
bert streets, Philadelphia. 


Board of Education. 


Acknowledgment of Moneys received during the month of 
1842. 
Th Do. 


Rev. Dr. Plumer, Richmond, Va. $125. 
Samuel 1, Esq., Louisville, Ky. $18.75. Do. Mission 
House, New York, $101.70. Presb. ch. Trenton, N. J., by 
Rev. John Hall $30. 2d ch. Baltimore, Md., by R. S. H 
lins, Ereq. Treas. in part, $160. A Friend in New York city, 
$1000. Central church, Philad. Rev. J. McDowell, D. D. 
$5. Sixth church, Philad. a member $10. Ch. Frankford 
Pa. by Rev. W. Howard $5.75. Greenwich, Cumberland 
co., by Rev. Mr. Lawrence $5.75. Goodwill ch. New York 
$11. Refunded by Board of Dom. Missions $16.67. Lam- 
—- N. J. per B. McDowell, Esq. add'l. $7, making in all 
Four copies of a it $3.50. Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. by Rev. D. pant 8 20. Catharine Spearing, Phi- 
by M. Newkirk $5. Presb. of Elizabethtown, 
Rev. N. Murray $75. Benev. Fund, New London Cross 


ch. $20. Lewisburg, Va Rev. J. Mclihenny, for a particu- 
lar student $25. Captain J. C. Sowers, Staunton, Va. $10, 
, 1643.32. J. B. Mircue.., 


— 
The following sums have been received for the Board of 
the agency of Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, Troy, 


ew . 
Albany, 8d church, additional $16.25. Do. 2d do. $181.94. 
. received at the Mission House, New York.— 
well ch. N. Y. $6.20. Friends, $50,856.20, 
Total amount received, $1946.21. 
M. B. Horg, Cor. See. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. VENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, lst do. 
8th Church, v. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
urch, v. Mr. idge, de, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. _— 2d do, 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
8°! 6th Church, § Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de. 


North Church, Rev.Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION—Three Volumes, 12mo, only One Dollar.— 
Rospert Carter, 58 Canal street, New York, will publish 
about the middle of January, a new edition of D’Aubigne’s 
History of the Reformation in Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, &c., at the very low price of One Dollar per set of 
three — on the same type as his former edition. 
jan 7— 


Unscriptural, and Novel. By John ogers, Member of 
the Society of Friends, and Counsellor at Law. With a Pre- 
face, Notes, and Index, Rev. C. Sparry of New York, 
minister of the Reformed Dutch Charch. 1 vol. 12mo. 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 

144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Have just received a supply of the above valuable book, 
which they will sell wholesale or retail, on the most favour- 
able terms. jan 7 


CHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS.—The undersigned 
opened a ScHoou For GiRLs, at No. 204 Locust 
street, above T'welfth, Philadelphia, on Monday last, Jan- 
uary 2d. Instruction is givenin the following branches, to 
wit: Spelling, poe 5 Grammar, raphy, Arithmetic, 
Natural History, and Philosophy. To will be added 
Needle-work, in the afternoon. 
Trerms—Five dollars a Quarter. Fuel, One Dollar for 


season. 
ANN M. DAVIDSON, . 
SARAH E. DAVIDSON.. 
a, a Rev. H. A. Boardman. Rev. John 
McDowell, D.D. Rev. M. B. Hope. Charles Meigs, M.D. . 
Mr. P.T. Jones. Mr. F. V. Krug. Mr. M. L. Bevan. . 
Philadelphia, December 30th, 1842.—The Misses David- 
sons have ap ied to me for permission to use my name as a 
reference. ‘I'o the numerous friends of these Ladies in this 
city, references will be superfluous. For the information 
of those whoare not acquainted with them, I may be allow- 
ed to say, and I say it cited, that I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the capacity, fidelity, and Christian principle, 
which they will bring to the performance of their interest- 
ing and responsible duties. I have no doubt their School 
will deserve, and | trust it will receive a generous support. 


. A. Boarpman, 
tat Pastor Walnut street church, Philadelphia. 
jan 

AMPBELL’'S FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— 

/ Embellished with a Portrait of ‘Thomas Hood, by Sar- 
tain. Contents of the January Number: 

1. The Ashburton Treaty, Fraser's Magazine. 2. Justice 
and Management of the War upon the hans, United Ser- 
vice Journal. 3. Paintings from Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
Black wood’s Magazine. 4. The First Ph 


Black wood's Sonam 10. The General Principle of Life 
Assurance. 11. Oriental Class Books, Asiatic Journal. 12. 
Dickens’s American Notes, 13. Ori- 

n and Progress of the United Sta es, Dublin University 
Magazine. 14. An Amerfcan Caucus, Ainsworth’s Mage- 
zine. 15, Movements of the Church, Fraser's ee 
16, Abed pters 15 and 16 


No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Baston, 


a valuable Paper Mill and water 
power, capable of being converted to any 

purpose, and with or without dwellings for workmen, 
premises are situated at Owenville, in the town of Somers, 
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i Oreign Quarterly Review. 5. t of es, 
— Tait'’s Magazine. "6. Dr. McPherson's Two Years in Chine, 
| | speenseey, 7. The Death Bed of Napoleon, rc, 
agazine. 8. Macaulay's Ancient Rome, on 
| | Examiner. 9 A e in Life of a Maitre-D’A 
its azine. t opulation na, 
Magazine. 18. School Friendships, Colburn’s New Month- 
; | ly. 19. Poetry. 20. Miscellany. 21. Obituary Notices. 
i 2. Letters, Science and Arts. 
Published monthly—Price Five Dollars a 
in advance. JAMES M. CAMPB 
fl Agents—Carvill & Co., New York. Weare C. Little, 
Albany. N. Hickman, Baltimore. R.G. Berford, Pittsburg. 
; Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. Ber- 
) rett, Charleston, South Carolina. W. T. Williams, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W. N. Haide- 
: APER MILL TO LET OR LEASE.—To let or lease 
iN the east branch of the Croton ‘river. end on the line of the 
| east river, 
| New York and Albany Railroad. The proprietor ia desirous 
“S | copal, and Methodist churches. Inquire of 
, ! No. 193 TT New York, or of | 
| jan OWEN, on the premises, 
>. 


4 
Ten thousandtimesttenthousend sung 
~ . . Loud anthems round the throne, 
2 WhenJlo! one sdlitarytongue 
Began a songunknown! 
unknown to angel ears ; 

song that told of banished fears, 

- Of pardoned sins, and dried up tears. 

’ Not one of all the heavenly host 

these high notes attain 


. 


 But-spirits from a distant coast 
-Unitedin the strain; 

~ Till he wlio first began the song, 

. To sing alone not suffered long; 

Was mingled with «countless throng. 
And atill as hours are fleeting by, 

-“Theangels ever bear 


60 the song will louder grow, 
«Till all redeemed by Christ below 
To that world of rapture go. 
giveme, Lord, my golden harp, 
And tune my broken voice; 
“Phat T may sing of troubles sharp =~ 

{Phe-song that ‘ne’er was heard before 

"A sinner reached the heavenly shore, 
naw shall sound for evermore. 


join the chorus there; 


lh 


INGDEAR EFFECT OF “MADNESS; ~~ 

I travelled in 1816 through the south of 
France: Something put it in my head to visit 
& prison. It contained besides the ordinary 
of 
them whose madness was'extremely inoffensive, 
_ enjoyed a sort of liberty in the interior of the 
prison. He had been accustomed to this sort 
of existence, and never dreamed thet it was 
possible to live any other way. On my entry 
into the court-yard, he came up to.me and 
saluted me with much politeness. ‘ Good day, 
sir, he said, ‘how do you do? ‘Very well, 
how.are you?’ ‘You see my head?’ ‘ And 
what of that?? ‘Ah! you do not know my 
history. My head, like many others was cul 
off; the execution was scarcely finished, when 
the officer was informed that [ had been guil- 
lotined by mistake. Immediately he took up a 
head from a _pannier, which unfortunately was 
not miné, and placed it on my neck. It is 
well attached, as you may see.’ And the un- 
fortunate man threw himself about to convince 
mé that his head was solidly fastened to his 
shoulders. ‘ It holds well, sir—it looks perfect- 
ly natural; but nevertheless there is something 
wrong. How unfortunate that they were mis- 
taken in the head.’ And went off weeping, 
again to tell his story to the first visitor he 
should meet. I inquired into his history, He 
had been condemned to death, and his pardon 
had arrived at the moment: of cutting off his 
hair. He had felt the coldness of the scissors. 
That case of madness was explained ; but who 


will account for this? The same prison con- 


tained another madman, who had been a sea 
captain. He passed his life in culling, season- 
ing, and eating salad. He commenced as soon 
as he was awake, and only ended when sleep 
closed his eyes. He never eat any thing but 
salad, culled and seasoned by himself, spoke to 
No One, and never answered any question, be- 
ing always too much burried to finish a labour 
which was incessantly renewed. The family 
of this poor man had placed an old servant 
with him whose only occupation consisted in 
bringing him salad, and sweeping away the 
refuse parts.— Note Book of a French Officer. 


MORBID SYMPATHY WITH CRIMINSLS. 


A savage murder is committed ; the barbari- 
ty horrifies the public, the assassin is execrated, 
he is tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, 
and from that moment the horrible murderer 
becom:s the exemplary penitent, with whom 
the ladies pass hours in prayer and tender dis- 
courses. ‘I'he local paper which before teemed 
with details of the criminal’s atrocities, is now 
full of traits of his ‘saintly state of mind, his 
devout spirit, his edifying resignation, and 
above all, his sayings in acknowledgment of 
the services of the chaplain, who has opened 
to him the promise of the glories of the other 
world; and, after him, of the governor of the 
jail, who had treated him with the kindest con- 
sideration, as if he were his own son. An ex- 
ample of this class has just been presented at 
Notiiogham, England. A man named Jones, 
was convicted of the murder of a- young wo- 
man, whose throat he cut, saying that if they 
could not live together, they would die togeth- 
er; but his courage did uot carry him beyond 
cutting the poor girl’s throat—a tenderness for 
his own having caused his hand to fail him.— 
Before his conviction he was regarded as a 
monster, but after it as a saint. The Notting- 
ham Review abounds with anecdotes of his 
amiable ways and pleasant sayings. He had 
a cold, and observed to the effect that hanging 
would cure it: 

« He was afflicted with a cold ever since his 
trial, and told Mr. Duke, the governor of the 
Southwell House of Correction, that if he 
were going to live he was sure his cold would 
give him much trouble, but as he should die 
itdid not matter. ‘These and such other re- 
marks he made at various times, always 8p- 
pearing very lively, not in the least fearing the 
death he was doomed to suffer, yet at the same 
time not displaying the slightest levity, but ra- 
‘ther treating the subject every way in its pro- 
per. light.” 

Treating the matter then in its proper light 
would appear to be treating it very lightly.— 
The chaplain got the Bishop of Lincoln to 
visit John Jones and the Bishop was much 
pleased, says the report, with Jones’s general 
conduct and behavior. ‘The word “ general” 
is here used to qualify the commendation, so 
that it might not be taken to extend to the 
little exception of throat-cutting. The Bishop 
confirmed Jones, who “expressed his grati 
tude in very warm terms” for the prelate’s 
attention, which he held, says the report, in the 
highest estirnation. But having a Bishop to 
attend him was not all John Jones’s good 
fortune ; female sympathy was strongly moved 
for the assassin of a poor girl : 

‘«* He received more than weekly visits from 
the ‘benevolent and kind-hearted Lady Lucy 
Smith, of Wilford House, the wife of the late 
high sheriff; she often coming and disooursing 
with him as well as reading the Scriptures to 
him.” 

’ Such honours, such kindness, never would 
have been extended to him except as a crimi- 
nal of the blackest dye. Had he married the 

r girl, for whose murder he suffered, and 
‘had he shared. want with her in virtuous affec- 
tion and honest poverty, the probability is that 
no great lady would have seen in him an ob- 

visits, long discourses, and 


ject for weekly rses, 
Beripture readings. For the poor, crime is the 


most successful advertisement, and when it is 
quite'sure that a man is going to be hanged, 
and that the trouble about him will not be long, 
it is wonderful what an interest is raised in his 
behalf. The Nottingham Review gives, with 
an odious familiarity the details of the execu- 
tion: 

“There was no shaking, no trembling. Old 
Sam, the executioner, off his neckerchief, 
‘and then placed the rope round his neck. Jones 
sajd + Not. quite so tight, if you please,’ to the 
ha then stuck the iron hook, cova 
ed with black’cloth, which was intended to 


—— to the gallows chain, into his side 


But this was not all; Jones had a fancy for 
dying decorated, marked with a token of the 
lady’s kindness : 

* The Jast.favour he wished was then fulfilled, 


and a beautifull white cameliia sent-to him by 


Lady Lucy Smith was pinned over his’heart 
by Mr. Duke” 
And the Lady Lucy Smith’s beautiful ca- 
mellia was pinned over the heart that had not 
revolted against a most barbarcvs murder. 
Such are the honours and favours peculiarly 
reserved for crime and the condemed cell, or 
the drop. Ifa thousandth part of the tender- 
ness were extended to the Virtuous poor, re- 
sisting temptations and suffering in patience, 


_| how much guilt would be averted, how much 


goodness sustained |—London Examiner. 


TRIAL OF LINGUISTS. 

A public examination of the professors of the 
living languages in Paris has just been held at 
the Sorbonne, by order of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with a view to the granting a 


* collegiate brevet to those most distinguished 


by acquirements.and capacity. German, Span- 
ish, Italian, and English candidates were ex- 
amined, but to our readers the concursus of 
the last mentioned professors is only likely to 
be of interest. The commissioners appointed 
to’ decide on the comparative merits of the 
claimants were Messrs. Philaretz, Chales (Pres- 
ident), Eichoff, and Ozanam, who appear to 
have discharged. their delicate trust with learn- 
ing, judgment, and urbanity. The number 
who-presented themselves for examination the 
first day was forty-five, but of these, ten speedi- 
ly evacuated the field. The ordeal was severe, 
the test comprehending an oral explanation of 
portions of the works of English authors of the 
highest class; a discussion on the comparative 
merits of these writers between the candidates, 
one explaining certain abstruse or doubtful pas- 
sages, another objecting and explaining in his 
turn. This argumentation was animated and 
interesting, and led to some remarkable dis- 
plays of readiness and erudition, and‘also to a 
lew mistakes productive of much amusement. 
As an instance, we may state that one gen- 
tleman (whose claims are among the rejected) 
translating from Shakspeare the phrase of 
Coriolanus, where he salutes the citizen in 
Antium with * Save you, Sir,” rendered it by 
Sauves vous,”—a reading which he stoutly 
defended, amid much hilarity on the part of 
the auditors. Another ordeal, perhaps the se- 
verest of all, was an extemporaneous lecture of 
half an hour’s duration, to be delivered instan 

ler to the assembly, without the slightest pre- 
paration, the subject being drawn by chance 
from an urn which was placed on the table. 
The tough nature of the questions thus pro- 
pounded may be judged of by one, which was 
‘A parallel view of the French and English 
syntax, their analogies and differences.” This 
fell to the lot of a Mr. Dowling, one of the 
successful candidates, who displayed in its 
treatment singular aptitude, powers of elucida- 
tion, and knowledge of the subject. Of the 
number of applicants, sixteen only were admit- 
ted for the honour of the brevet; and on the 
whole, this competition, though not without in- 
stances of ignorance and incapacity, has been 
the means of exhibiling deep erudition and 
diversified and brilliant talent on the part of se- 
veral of the Professors in the highest degree 
creditable to that body. The successful candi- 
dates are MM.- Watson, librarian of the city 
of Orleans, and professor of the Royal College; 
Churchill, professor at the College Henri 1V.; 
B. Laroche; Davitt; Booth ; Dowling, profes- 
sor at the College Stanislas ; Dubarle, Drouet, 
Nicolar, Lerambert, Martin, Wilkinson, Aubin, 
Canterel, Veyssier Descombes, and Rosée-Belle- 
Isle. It has been remarked as extraordinary, 
that only two of the English professors belong- 
ing to the Paris Colleges should have present- 
ed themselves for examination. Both these 
gentlemen honourably distinguished themselves. 
—Galignani’s Messenger. 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Tae Mammorn Cave.—A recent number of 
the Louisville Journal contains the following 
interesting letter from Dr. Mitchell, who has 
lived for some time in the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. We have already published some 
notices of the virtue of the atmosphere of the 
cave in curing consumption. The case of Dr. 
Mitchell does not establish the point as to all, 
but goes far to show the efficacy of the remedy 
in peculiar cases. 


To the Editors of the Louisville Journal. 

Since my residence in the Mammoth Cave 
so numerous have been the inquiries from per- 
sons residing in every section of our country in 
regard to the influence of the cave climate upon 
my health, that I deem it best, in order to sa- 
tisfy those who are likely to take an interest 
in the subject, to make known through the me- 
dium of your paper the effects of a short so- 
journ in the cave on my pulmonary affection. 
For fear, from preconceived mistaken ideas of 
my case, that I may induce some persons to 
spend the winter in the cave who would derive 
no benefit therefrom, I will describe my own 
situation as near as possible, before [ went into 
the cave, and its effects upon me during my 
stay; and any one then can be his own judge 
whether to make the experiment and risk the 
consequences. 

About the Ist of December last I was taken 
with a slight cough; I paid but little attention 
to it for some weeks, and it at length became 
quite troublesome. | expectorated a great 
quantity of pus, and suffered considerably with 
a pain in my left side and breast, had great 
difficulty in breathing, and was very weak and 
feeble. After trying a number of the popular 
remedies for my disease without receiving any 
benefit, I_ concluded to try the effects of a resi- 
dence in the Mammoth Cave. I went into the 
cave on the 20th of May, and took up my re- 
sidence about three-fourths of a mile from the 
entrance. For some days I felt worse in every 
particular, though in the course of a week | 
became much better. I could breathe with the 
greatest ease, my cough subsided in a great 
degree, and | have suffered but little with pain 
since the first week after I went into the cave. | 
remained in the cave only a few weeks, and | 
have no doubt if] had remained in it until now, 
my health would have been restored. My 
opinion is that the Mammoth Cave will cure 
any chronic disease in its first stage ; but when 
the disease has become settled and the patient 
too weak to take a good deal of exercise in the 
vast and magnificent avenues of the cave, I 
cannot recommend a trial of its atmospheric 
virtues. | think it a matter of the greatest im- 
portance for individuals to take as much exer- 
cise as possible in the cave, and unless they 
are able to walk at least three or four miles 
during the day, my impression is they will 
derive no permanent benefit from their subter- 
ranean abode. [| say three or four miles, a dis- 
tance for an invalid to walk which may be 
startling to those not aware of the fact that, 
owing to tle purity, uniformity, and other 
characteristics of the cave atmosphere, five 
times as much exercise can be taken in this 
under-ground territory as in the regions above. 

I would especially advise all persons who 
are susceptible to changes of weather to spend 
the winter in the Mammoth Cave, the tempe 
rature being the same at all seasons: 58 or 60 
of Fahrenheit: The most proper season for 
visiting the Mammoth Cave is, I think, the 
month of November, or whenever the thermo- 
meter ranges below 60.. In proportion to the 
external coldness is the apparent warmth of the 
cave, and the converse of this is true. Many 
invalids would be deterred from residing in the 


cave should they visit it on a warm summer 


TH 


day, owing to°the unpleasant coldness and| 
seeming humidity which they would experience 
upon their first entrance into the cave, but the 
sensation is widely different when the thermo- 
meter is below 60; it is truly a delicious feeling 
which all must. enjoy who exchange the cold 
and boisterous clime of winter for the temper- 
ate, uniform, and exhilarating air of the Mam- 
moth Cave. |W. J. 

Glasgow, Ky., October 24, 1842. 


LITERATURE AND LABOUR. 

-' Tt would perhaps surprise a Southern lady 
to learn that of the 6000 female operatives in 
the factories at Lowell, a large majority are the 
daughters of respectable farmers; and instan- 
ces are rare, in which after a few years’ em- 
ployment, they do not return to the parental 
roof, not only with unsullied names, but with 
sufficient earnings to constitute a comfortable 
outfit for the voyage of life. It would proba- 
bly create greater surprise to be informed that 
many of these young women are nat only beau- 
tiful in form and face (for beauty is confined to 
no rank in society,) but are highly accomplish- 
ed. ‘They find leisure in the intervals of toil, 
to cultivate the elegant art of music, and to 
study the languages of Europe, and what per- 
haps is more extraordinary than all, the con- 
stant and confounding whirl and clatter of ma- 
chinery is not sufficient to banish the tuneful 
Nine—‘ the heavenly maids of Castalia’—from 
the banks and water-falls of the Merrimack and 
Concord. At the confluence of these two hum. 
ble streams, the flourishing town of Lowell has 
within a few years ‘sprung into existence like 
the création of oriental fable. The highly gift- 
ed of the female operatives have actually esta- 
blished a literary periodical, sustained by their 
own contributions in prose and poetry, of which 
the specimens already published would do 
honour to any publication in our country ; and 
as to their means of moral and religious in- 
struction, the fact need only be stated, that in 
a population of 20,000 there are as many as 
sixteen regularly organized societies.—South- 
ern Lit. Mes. : 


STATISTICS OF MUSCULAR POWER. 

Man has the power of imitating every mo- 
tion but that of flight. To effect this, he has, 
in maturity and health, sixty bones in his head, 
sixty in his thighs and legs, sixty-two in his 
arms and hands, sixty-seven in his trunk.— 
He has also four hundred and thirty-four mus- 
cles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsations in 
a minute; and, therefore, three thousand eight 
hundred and forty in an hour—ninety-two 
thousand, one hundred and sixty in a day.— 
There are also three complete circulations of 
his blood in the short space of an hour. In re- 
spect to the comparative speed of animated be- 
ings and of impelled bodies, it may be remark- 
ed, that size ang construction seem to have lit- 
tle influence ; nor has comparative strength, al- 
though one body giving any quantity of motion 
to another is said to lose so much of ils own. 
The sloth is by no means a small animal, and 
yet it can travel only fifty paces in a day; a 
worm crawls only five inches in fifty seconds ; 


own length in less than an hour. An elk can 
run a mile and a half in seven minutes; an 
antelope a mile in a minute; the wild mule of 
Tartary has a speed even greater than that ; 
an eagle can fly eighteen leagues in an hour ; 
and a Canary falcon can even reach two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in the short space of six- 


teen hours.—Bucke. 


FLYING APPARATUS. 

The Moniteur Parisien has the following :— 
‘¢ An aeronaut, named Schwartz, has just made, 
at Lyons, an experiment of a new system ol 
ascension. He suspends himself at the bottom 
of his balloon by means of straps and cords, 
binding his body, legs, and feet, in a manner 
similar to that used by painters and other work- 
men when employed on the outside of houses. 
His weight is calculated at 2lbs. beyond the 
ascending force of the balloon. ‘To obtain his 
buoyancy, he employs a -pair of large wings, 
made of light frame-work, covered with cloth, 
and which, when fixed to his arms, have the 
appearance of two ancient bucklers. ‘These 
wings, whose ascending power is equal to 14lbs. 
when once they have raised the man and the 
balloon, serve to direct their movement. To 
effect a descent, it is merely necessary to allow 
them to fall by the side of the man, and his 
state in relation to the balloon becomes the 
same as when they started. Recently, M. 
Schwartz raised himself by this apparatus to 
the height of about forty yards, and then 
alighted again, after traversing a short distance. 


RUTHVEN’S NEW METHOD OF PROPELLING STEAM 
VESSELS, 


On Thursday, Mr. Lees delivered a lecture, 
in the hall of the School of Arts, in illustration 
of Mr. Ruthven’s patent improvements for pro- 
pelling steam vessels. The lecturer, after taking 
a brief survey of the advantages of steam navi- 
gation, proceeded to state, that thongh the im- 
perfections of the paddle wheel had been long 
known, the many attempts which had been 
made to obviate these had all failed, and that 
the wheel now employed differed in no essen- 
tial particular from that which was first adopt- 
ed. The substitute which Mr. Ruthven pro- 
posed for the paddle was the flow of two 
columns of water, one in each side of the ship, 
and in the direction of the keel from stem to 
stern, thrown out by the action of a steam-en- 
gine. The principle, in fact, is the same as 
that of Barker’s Mill. The water is introduced 
at the bow of the vessel, and passes through 
pipes into a chamber, from which it is impelled 
by a wheel of a most ingenious construction, 
and ejected with great force, as already men- 
tioned, toward the stern. ‘The force thus pror 
duced impels the vessel forward, and that of 
course with a power proportionate with the 
power of the engine employed. The principle 
had often been tried, Mr. Lees observed, but 
the water thus thrown out having been in all 
previous attempts ejected under the water in 
which the vessel floats, produced but little ef- 
fect. This arrangement, he said, had in all 
likelihood arisen {rom supposing that in Bar. 
ker’s Mill the power arose from the reaction of 
. the air against the issuing fluid. This idea, 
though very generally entertained, was quite 
erroneous, and in proof that it was so, he 
showed a shaft revolving in an exhausted re- 
ceiver. He then showed the great difference 
in the rate of motion of the shaft revolving in 
air and in water. In air the velocity was very 
great, but in water very slow. Mr. Lees then 
produced a beautiful little model, propelled on 
Mr. Ruthven’s plan, which did its work nicely. 
Here it was not necessary, he said, to stop the 
engine, in order to stop the vessel, all that was 
required was to throw the issuing columns of 
water vertically downward. ‘To back the ves- 
sel no change was made upon the movements 
of the engine, the issue-nozzles were simply 
turned, pointing towards the bow, and the de- 
sired effect immediately followed. Now, he 
said, the vesse! could be made to go slow with- 
out the slightest change in the speed of theen- 
gine, and that merely by giving the issue-noz- 
zles a diagonal direction more or less according 
to the speed required. All these statements 
the lecturer illustrated by the model, which did 
its work to perfection. Mr. Lees concluded by 
observing that this invention of Mr. Ruthven, 
like all his inventions, was simple, elegant, 
and he hoped it would prove more effective. 
The illustration by the model was completely 
successful, the principle from which the motive 
power was derived was philosophically sound, 
so that, under both considerations, he thought 
the principle eminently worthy of being tested 
on a:large scale. .The hall was crowded hy 
an audience of the highest respectability, who 
manifested their approbation by frequent rounds 
ofapplause. 


but a ladybird can fly twenty million times its] 


‘the, brig Somers can be traced to the influence 
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"| they have so much ‘admired, and 
of the Court lately in| ‘rather than: fall short of their pattern 
Ba by ha baste of Flint hero. The pliant mind of youth is rea ily in 
ce } stt House and very deliber toxicated with the draught furnished by the au- 


into the Court 
ately walked up to the witness box and seated 
himself in it, placing bis head on the front rail. 
After sitting fn that posture for a few minutes, 
he raised himself in his seat and commence: 
praying for forgiveness for having committed 
perjury on that stand. The Court here inter. 
posed and the officer took the man from t 
room. As however he seemed impressed with 
the duty of making confession for bis crime in 
the place where he committed it, the Sheriff 
kindly offered him an opportunity of doing so 
during the recess of the Court after its adjourn- 
ment for dinner.—At the, time appointed he 
took the stand, and there made a full confes- 
sion of the crime, and detailed all the circum- 
stances attending it.—The false testimony was 
rendered in an action tried at the May term 
1840, in which his father was defendant, and 
Isanc Hacker plainwff. His testimony, though 
false, did not however alter the result of the 
cuuse, a default having been suffered notwith- 
standing the evidence. Since that time it seems 
the witness has undergone an infinite deal of 
remorse and trouble on account of the act, and 
he felt that he could not be forgiven or at ease 
till the crime was confessed in as public a place 
as it was committed. The witness bore no 
marks of being otherwise insane, and he pro- 
tested that he was in his right mind, and knew 
perfectly what he was about. He came all the 
way from Lee, seventy miles, for the express 
purpose of making the confession, and having 
‘made it returned peaceably home. He is known 
to be a person of respectability and intelligence 
—and during the recital of the circumstances 
connected with the case, was frequently over- 
come with grief and tears.—Bangor Whig. 


HORRORS OF WAR. 


Col. Seruzier was one of the most able and 
efficient military officers in the French service 
under Napoleon, and from his Military Me- 
moirs, a correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post translates the following from chapter 
1V,., Battle’ of Austerlitz : 

“* Atthat moment in which the Russian army 
was making its retreat, painfully, but in good 
order, on the ice of the Lake, the Emperor Na- 
poleon came riding at full speed towards the 
artillery; ‘You are losing time!’ cried he; 
“ Fire upon those masses!—they must be en- 
gulphed! fire upon the ice!” The order given 
remained unexecuted for ten minutes; in vain 
‘several officers and myself were placed on the 
slope of a hill to produce the greater effect ; 
their balls and mine rolled upon the ice without 
breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried a simple 
method of elevating eightfiowitzers ; the almost 
perpendicular fall of these heavy projectiles 
produced the desired effect. My method was 
followed immediately by the adjoining batteries, 
and in less’'than no time we buried 15,000 
Russians and Austrians under the waters of the 
Lake.” 


TAPIOCA. 

Starch is often combined with poisonous sub- 
stances; and many anxious mothers will be sur- 
prised to hear that the mild, bland, demulcent 
tapioca is obtained from the root of the jatropha 
manihot, a plant indigenous to the Brazils, 
Guiana, and the West India Islands, which is 
one of the most active poisons known, causing 
death in a few minutes after it has been swal- 
lowed. The roots of this plant, which contain 
a great quantity of sap, are peeled and subject- 
ed to pressure in bags made of rushes, ‘The 
juice thus forced out is so deadly a poison, that 
it is employed by the Indians as a poison for 
their arrows. On being allowed to stand, how- 
ever, it soon deposits a white starch, which, 
when properly washed, is quite innocent. This 
starch is then dried in smoke, and afterwards 
passed through a sieve; and is the substance 
from which tapioca and the cassava bread of 
the Indians are prepared. ‘The discovery of 
the process for separating this powder from the 
jatropha manihot has been of the greatest im- 
portance to the human race, since it enables us 
to obtain a most valuable article of-food from a 
plant that is of a highly poisonous nature, but 
which contains an enormous quantity of nutri- 
tious matter; for it is asserted that one acre of 
manihot will afford nourishment for more per- 
sons than six acres of wheat.—TJruman on 


Food. 


DEGENERATE LITERATURE. 

We have had occasion aforetime to point out 
instances of the direct effect of some of the de- 
generate literature of the day, in corrupting 
morals and propagating crime: It is but na- 
tural that such should be the case. Open ex- 
amples of crime, with all their hideous deformi- 


ties exposed to view, are known to have a} 


downward tendency; how much more so then, 
when clothed in the most gaudy and attractive 
garbs, to win the senses and seduce the mind ? 
The most degenerate and callous mind cannot 
contemplate the wanton destruction of human 
life, without experiencing a thrill of horror, 
and yet the crime of murder has been moralized 
into a matter of popular attraction, and read 
throughout the fashionable circles of society 
with avidity and admiration? The same may 
be said of numerous other offences against the 
laws of God and society, which have been 
either pictured off as virtues, or passed over as 
mere peccadilloes. By this means, the repul- 
sive features of iniquity are softened down into 
a ‘* sweet morsel,” and presented to the mind 
in a fascinating and winning manner, which, if 
it does not excite admiration, at least begets a 
passiveness that soon ripens into familiarity. 
But in many instances the effect does not stop 
here; it tnfuses itself into the person of the 
peruser, and multiplies the number of heroes 
and heroines of the same order. 

If the devil himself were to set out upon a 
missionary expedition to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the wortd, he could not approach them 
to their ruin more successfully, than through 
the medium of degenerate but fascinating litera- 
ture. He need only paint his infernal plans in 
the winning gaudiness of fashionable novelties, 
and the victims will be many. Such is the in- 
fluence of well prepared fictions upon the hu- 
man mind. 

Is it not to be regretted then that so large a 
proportion of the popular novels of the day are 
of this order, and many of our most talented 
novelists engaged in cultivating this vitiated 
taste? The thinking, moral, and order loving 
portion of the community, will answer in the 
affirmative. It is to be regretted—deeply re- 
gretted, that authors whose lives and labours 
might be of extended usefulness to the human 
race, in teaching moral lessons, and cultivating 
the higher order of intellectual ambition, are 
now devoting themselves to the work of render- 
ing vice attractive, and providing against its 
diminution in the world. Ainsworth may take 
to himself the credit of propagating the race of 
Jack Shepherds, and Bulwer of Pelhams, and 
other characters who are represented as having 
found a life of looseness, one of pleasure. It 
would be impossible to say how many homi- 
cides, burglaries, piracies, and violations of 
virtue, have resulted already, from such wri- 
tings as we have mentioned, but knowing the 
effect of them apon the mind, there must have 
been many. 

We know not that the late mutiny on board 


of degenerate literature, but there are not want- 


ing instances of little less enormity that may. 
The scenes of a daring mutiny, a bold piracy, ' 
or an ingenious burglary, are but the much ad- 
mired romancé of the novelist reduced to reali-' 
ty ; the ringleaders of such enterprises can rea: | 
lize in themsetves the characters of fiction which — 


thor of ‘romance, and his budding ambition at 
once fired to imitation. 
Parents and« guardians should well cons 

these facts—should determine in their own 
minds whether, in putting into the hands of their 
charges the degenerate portion of the literature 
of the day, they are not furnishing them with a 
subtle enemy, that may infuse poison into the 
cup of life, and perhaps hurry them into impro- 
priety and crime.—Daily Chronicle. — 


TUE COUNTRY CHURCH YARD—A TISTORY OF) by the 


In a grave yard, situated in a wild, rural 
place, about a mile from a little village in this 
vicinity, stands a very neat granite monument. 
It is the only monument in the yard, and stands 
by itself over a solitary grave, apart from all 
other graves. The hisfory of that monument, 
which is known, probably, to many of our 
readers, is interesting and melancholy, in the 
extreme. It marks the spot where lies buried 
the young wife of one of the young men of the 
village. He was married a few years since, to 
one who seemed in every way calculated to 
make him happy. At that time the prospects 
of the young couple bid fair for a long life of 
happiness and usefulness. In a year or two 
afier their marriage the small pox broke out 
and raged in the neighbourhood. The young 
wife was attacked with this dreadful disease and 
became its victim. The fears of the communi- 
ty prevented her friends from attending her 
during her sickness. Her husband, her physi- 
cian, and one or two attendants were the only 
persons who were present to smooth down her 
dying pillow. ‘he same fears took away the 
accustomed forms of a Christian burial. A spot 


for her grave was pointed out, in the grave 


yard remote from other graves, by the proper 
authorities, and at the dark hour of night, with 
none present but the husband, the physician 
and one or two fearless friends, the burial took 
place. There was no long train of kindred to 
witness the ceremony; the afflicted husband 
was the only relative, who, at the burial, ven- 
tured to shed the last tear over the grave of the 
loved and the departed. 

The young man found in the death of his 
young wife, and the circumstances attending it, 
a blow which weighed him down in sorrow. 
A little child, though constantly exposed during 


‘the sickness of his mother, escaped and remain- 


ed to lessen his grief. Time came slowly on, 
offering its services to heal his wounded heart. 
Nothing but cold oblivion could have caused 
him to forget the object of his affection, or to 
cease to shed frequent tears over her memory. 

Months rolled on, and black melancholy still 
brooded over the young man, but soon loosened 
its hold somewhat. Sorrow still remained, but 
it was soon mingled with resignation. He re- 
sumed his accustomed occupation, and seemed 
to forget the past. ‘The past was not forgotten, 
however, nor the object which the past had en- 
deared to him. ‘The grave of his wife was soli- 
tary and alone. Over that grave he resolved 
to erect’a monument to her memory. That 
monument, although a blacksmith by trade, he 
chose to plan and work with his own hands. 
He procured the rough blocks of granite and 
commenced his pleasing task. Every leisure 
hour he could obtain was spent on his favourite 
work. Noother head planned and noother hand, 
than his own, executed. Month after month, 
alone and unaided, with no knowledge of the 
art except what nature had taught him, some- 
times at noonday and sometimes at night, when 
others had left their tasks, he toiled on, until his 
work was completed. That monument, which, 
as a specimen of art, is exceedingly fine, and 
would be an ornament even in Mount Auburn, 
now marks out the grave of his wife. While it 
serves to call to mind the memory of the dead, 
it speaks also of the constancy and purity of 
affections which death and time could not de- 
stroy.—Lowell Courier. 


DUELLING MUBDER. 


Yes! the duellist is a murderer, not like the 
wild savage and prowling Arab, who were 
never taught better; who were born in blood, 
and educated to slaughter; but a murderer liv- 
ing ina Christian land, bearing the name and 
enjoying the advantages of a Christian; educat- 
ed in the mansion of knowledge, humanity and 
civilized refinement; and who, after freeing 
himself from all these restraints, rushes to the 
field to destroy his friend. He is a murderer, 
under circumstances the most aggravating.— 
Could the grave speak, it would tell of horrors 
which no heart can endure; it would recount 
the numbers that by this sanguinary practice 
have been hurried to an untimely grave; it 
would tell of youth, and genius, and exalted 
worth, which have in this manner been sudden- 
ly quenched for ever. 

But those on whom the grave has untimely 
closed are not the only sufferers; there are 
living witnesses of these brutal cruellties, whose 
very souls bleed with anguish. Enter the 
mansion made by this demon, sorrowful and 
desolate. Yesterday, hope, and happiness, and 
joy were there—but affrighted, they have all 
fled. Approach with noiseless steps, not to 
speak, but silently to view the heart-rending 
scene. Yonder lies extended a ghastly corpse, 
ready to be the tenant of the grave, cut off in 
the bloom of life, amidst all the vigour of man- 
hood. And that venerable man who is wrung 
with agony, is the father who begat him—and 
that aged matron, whose heart is withered and 
desolate, is the mother who bore him—both 
tearless, and fixed in motionless sorrow. Yes- 
terday that son was their delight and comfort, 
and the staff of their declining years, to whom 
they looked to lighten the cares of their old 
age, and to close their dying eyes. But he was 
cut off by the duellist in the flower of his youth ; 
in the dreadful act of sin; without even a mo- 
ment’s space of repentance—a remembrance 
which envenoms the little life that remains to 
them, and “ brings down their grey hairs with 
sorrow tothe grave.” If not satisfied with such 
a scene of suffering, approach another habita- 
tion; enter the door reluctantly opening to re- 
ceive even the nearest relative; turn thine eve 
upon that miserable form—it is a female—see 
her eyes rolling with frenzy, her frame quiver- 
ing with agony, and reason almost ready to de- 
sertitsthrone. Yesterday she wasa wife; now 
her name is widow, Yesterday the husband 
of her youth lived to love and bless her; now 
no more remains of him but the body, pale in 
death, and weltering in blood, brought to her 
from the field of combat. There are others 
there—mark them—mark the helpless children 
that cling to her. Yesterday they had a father, 
who provided for their support and education; 
they hung upon his knees to receive his em- 
braces and enjoy his blessing—but now the 
sound of father is no more heard in the man- 
sion. Thy hand, O thou man of honour, thou 
fortunate and glorious champion, thy hand has 
done it all; thy hand has made her desolate, 


and the children fatherless; thy hand has robbed} Po 


them of their support, their protector, their guide, 
their solace, their hope. He affronted thee, and 
this is the terrible expiation ; in this manner thy 
revenge has been satiated. = 

The duellist is a murderer; his conscience 
tells him so when he has laid his adversary 
prostrate in death. He may escape the civil 
law; may not be arrested, convicted, executed ; 
but he cannot escape the torture of an agonized 
mind. He may not be punished by man; but 
conscience, faithful in the performance of its 
duty, will pursue, and overtake him; plead with 
him ‘face to face, upbraid him with murder, and 
cause the cry of blood to be often in his ears, 
and the mangled body of the victim of his re- 
venge to be present to his view. Under these 


intolerable scourges, he will quail, and beg for 
mercy, and be the most arrant coward thal 
ever trembled. But no mercy will be shown 
him. The spectre of his murdered companion 
will haunt him by day and by night; spread be- 
fore his eye the bloody shroud; point him to 
the wailing circle of bereaved affection, and tell 
him of another meeting that shall take place a! 
the bar of God. “The spirit of a man may 
sustain his infirmity, but a spirit wounded” by 
remorse—“ who can bear it?”—Rev. S. K. 
Kollock. 


— 


‘THE LATE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


The following description of a smoking divan, 
uke of Orleans, in his apart- 
ments of the Pavilion Marsan, at the Tuilleries, 
is given by the Constitutionel :-—“ This sanc- 
tuary was arranged in all the style of Oriental 
luxury. Here the Prince dressed in an Asiatic 
rohe-de-chambre, pantaloons, and babouches, 
held his smoking parties. The saloon contained 
a rich collection of pipes of all countries— 
hookahs from the East Indies, Egyptian and 
Arabian chilboques, Turkish meershaums, and 
Persian kalyhouns—all enriched with precious 
stones and rings of damask work, and having 
mouth-pieces of the rarest amber. But, though 
surrounded with all this splendid apparatus, 
the Prince and his friends contented themselves 
with cigars. ‘These cigars, however, were made 
of the choicest tobacco from Latakia, Beyrout, 
and Salonica, or of the celebrated herb of Shi- 
raz, which the Schah of Persia reserves for 
his own use, and which never finds its way in- 
to Europe, except as presents.”—[How lamen- 
table the loss of such an accomplished patron 
of the smoking fraternity! This part of his 
merits had been forgotten at the time of his 
death. ] bas 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


At the conclusion of the lecture at the Poly- 
technic Hall, Falmouth, Mr..Robert Hunt, the 
secretary, announced the discovery, by him- 
self, of a metallic plate which would receive 
by mere contact impressions of any printed 
page, an engraving, or the like. This discov- 
ery was arrived at by following out the re- 
cent discoveries of Moeser, that the bodies were 
constantly making impressions upon each other 
in absolute darkness by the agency, as he con- 
sidered, of latent light, but which Mr. Huat 
thinks he has certain proofof being latent heat. 
The impression received on the metal is at first 
invisible, but is readily brought out by the 
means of any vapour. Mr. Hunt exhibited 
some specimens of wood and copperplate en- 
gravings, copied from the paper into the metal. 
These copies exhibited evéry line of the original 
and were far more distinct than any of the ear- 
ly daguerreotypes. Mr. Hunt proposes to call 
this new art thermography.— West Briton. 


HEAP EDITION OF D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION.—Rosert Carrer, No. 58 
Canal street, New York, has in press, and will speedily 
ublish,a cheap edition of D’Aubigne’s History of the Great 
teformation in Germany and Switzerland, in 3 vols, }2mo., 
on the same type as the former edition, ard at the very low 
price of fifty cents per volume. dec 31 


ELECT SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—The 
undersigned having recently resigned his toral) 
charge, and wishing to be usefully employed, intends open- 
ing a Select School for Young ies, at his residence, south 
Thirteenth street, twodoors below St. Luke's church, Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday, 3d of January. The design is, to give a 
thorough English education, together with a knowledge of 
the Latin language, to such as desire it. But the subjects 
to which special attention will be paid, are—1. The princi 
lesof the English language, and their practical use in 
Reading and Composition, particularly Letter writing. 2. 
Rhetorie and Criticism. 3. Logic, or the art of Reasoning. 
4, Mental and Moral Science. 5. Civil Government; par- 
ticularly the Constitution of the United. States. 6. The In- 
spirationand Antiquities of the Bible. 7. The Evidences of 
Christianity, with a comparative view of the various reli- 
ious systems of the world. 8. Arithmetic, Mathematical 
ience, and Natural Philosophy, and their application to 
the arts, and phenomenaof the Solarsysiem. None will be 
received under twelve years of age, except in special cases, 
as for the sake of having a younger sister with an older. 
The hours of attendance will be from nine till twelve or one 
o'clock, as may be found by experience to be desirable and 
expedient, every secularday, except Saturday. A prepared 
lecture. on Bi History, or same other suitabic aetna, 
will be given once a week. As a matter of conver.ience 
and that every pupil may receive personal attention, the 
number will be limited, for the first quarter at least, to ff- 
teen; and it is desirable that application be made at an early 
day, as the duties will commence with the new year, as 
above stated—a few being already engaged. 


Trerms.— Twelve Dollars and Fifty Cents a quarter, or 
Fifty Dollars per annum, payable quarterly. A few youn 
ladies would be taken as boarders at Two Hundred Dol. 
lars per annum for board and tuition. Text books will 
be used ; but instruction will be given also orally, and ina 
way of familiar colloquy. W. NEILL, 

P.S. It is nét pretended that all the above named sub- 
jects will be’ pursued alike minutely—due regard will be 
paid to the wishes of parents, and the taste and capability 
of the learner. dec 24—4t* 


UVENILE BOOKS, Suitasie ror CuristMas AND NEw 
Year's Presents.—J. WHETHAM & Son, 144 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, have for sale very cheap, a large 
and excellent assortment of Juvenile Works cultable for Pre- 
sents for the Holidays. Among their assortment are the fol- 
lowing, viz—La Fontaine’s Fables, translated from the 
French. Line upon Line. The Story Book, by T. 8. 
Arthur. Looking Glass for the Mind. Philip and his Gar 
den. Dangers and Duties. ‘Talesof the Scottiah Covenan- 
ters, containing Helen of the Glen, Persecuted Family, and 
Ralph Gemmell, by Pollok. The Kris Kringle’s Book for all 
Good Boys and Girls. The Child’s Own Book. The Cas- 
ket of Gems. Temperance ‘ates, containing— 
My Mother's Gold Ring. Wild Dick and Good Little Ro- 
bin. I am Afraid there is a God. A Sectarian ‘Thing. 
Grogs Harbour. Kitty Grafton. Right Opposite, Fritz 
Hazell. Johnny Hodges the Blackemith, A Word in Sea- 
son, or the Sailor’s Widow. Seed Time and Harvest. 
Irish Heart. Well Enough for the Vuigar. Nancy Le Ba- 
ron. ‘Too Fast and Too Far,or the Cooper and the Currier. 
‘The Life Preserver. Asa Melicine. The Prophets, where 
are they, The Stage Coach, 6 vols 18mo. Mother Goose’s 
Melodies for the Nursery, with 200 engravings. The Pa- 
rent’s Assistant, a collection of Stories for Children, by Maria 
Edgeworth, with engravings. The Lofty and Lowly Way. 
Little Clara, by Mrs. Bache. Robinson Crusoe. Swiss Fa- 
mily Robinson, Boy’s Own Book of all the Diversions of 
Boyhood and Youth. with numerous se agp &e. 
Also, Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymn Books, in every size and 
style of binding. Albums in great variety. AIL the An- 
nuals, English and American. dec 24 


ROSPECTUS OF THE SELECT LIBRARY OF 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE.—One of the distin- 
nishing features of the day is the multiplication of CHEAP 
KS Publications of this kind t:ave been hitherto con- 
fined, with a few exceptions, to works entirely nugatory in 
point of morals or positively injurious to them. 

The subscriber proposes the publication of a Monthly Li- 
brary, in which he will offer to the notice of the communit 
a series of works, of another character, which, from the high 
price at which they are held, are almost sealed books, ex- 
cept to the wealthy. 

he first of the series will be D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Great Reformation in Germany and Switzerland. At this 
time, when the efforts of the Roman Catholic clergy to ex- 
tend their reltgious, and asmany believe, civil sway.over our 
country, are so untiring, the general diffusion of this work 
cannot but be advantageous to the cause of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The historian has discharged his task with 
singular fidelity and ability. The ever varying scenes of 
that eventful peried pass before the eye in the most vivid 
manner, producing effects as far surpassing in interest as in 
truth the highest efforts of dramatic skill. ‘The characters 
of Luther and the other leading Reformers, as well as those 
of the champions of the Church of Rome, are depicted with 
a force that imparts to them the reality and beauty of the 
most masterly paintings. ‘They “live, move, and have a 
being,” though centuries have elapsed since they played 
their partin the most eventful drama of modern ages. 

This work has the commendation of the Protestant cle 
of both our own country and Europe, and has passed throug 
several editions even in its present costly form. It will be 
= in five monthly numbers, each containing about 

00 pages of the American book copy, and at one-sixth the 
price of the present edition. ‘The first number will be is- 
sued about the middle of January. ‘The present work will 
be followed by others of a similar character. 

Priee per number 15 cents, or $1.80 a year, for the Li- 


brar}. 
-&P All orders must be post paip, and accompanied by a 
remittance. 
*,* Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containing 
remittances for periodicals. 
JAMFS M. CAMPBELL, 
98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We take pleasure in commending the above work to the 
blic as possessing all the advantages set forth in the pros- 
pectus, and highly recommend its general circulation. 

John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew's church. 

Edmund Neville, Rector of St. Philip's church. 

George W. Bethune, Minister of the Third Reformed 
Dutch church. 

George B. Ide, Pastor of the First Baptist church. 

H. * Boardman, Pastor of Walnut street Presbyterian 
ehurch. 

John McDowell, Pastorof Central Presbyterian church, 

J. Kennaday, Trinity Methodist Episcopal church. 

J Lansing Burrows, Pastor Sansom street church. 

Joel Parker, Pastor of Clinton street Presbyterian church 
Philadelphia, 17th December, 1842. dec 24—4t 


QTUART’S HINTS ON PROPHECY, AND DUF- 


street, Philade ner Hints on the Interpretation of Pro- 
» by M.Staart, Professor of Andover Theological 


inary. Second edition, with additions and corrections. 


Coming of Jesus Christ, by George Duffield 


Alse, Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Seeond 
» pastor of the 
dee 24—4r 


First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 


2W IN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
For sale, very low for cash, or on credit if desirable, Pew 
No 34 in the south aisle of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in 7th street below Areh. Apply at No. 27 Minor Sireet, 
Philadelphia. dine dec 


IF’? BOOKS.—Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, 
1843. The Juvenile Scrap Book, 1843. The Gift, 
1843.. The Friend's Annual, 1 Friendship's Offering, 
1843, The Rose, 1843. Christian Souvenir, 1843. The 
Rose of Sharon, 1843. and Religious Offering, 
1843. GemsofArt Cabinet of Art. Gems of American 
Female Poets. Robin Hood and his many Foresters. Robin- 
son Crusoe for the Young. ‘Tales of Kings of England, Se- 
cond series. William Tell and Andreas Hofer. Bingley’s 
Tales of Travellers. Bingley’s Stories about Instincis. ‘I‘he 
Naturalist’s Rambles. Kriss Kringle’s Book. Received and 
R 


for sale H. HOOKER. — 
_ No. 178 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


dec 17 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—R. Carrer, 58 CANAL 
New York, has recently published the following -— 

The Sinner’s Friend, from the 87th London edition, 1 
Upwards of half a million of this little work have been cir- 
culated in Europe. The Pastor's Testimony, by Rev. J. A. 
Clark, D.D. 5th edition, 12mo, two engravi The Waik 
About Zion, by same author, 5th edition, | two engra- 
vings. New and uniform edition of Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations, and Old Hum 's Addresses, 2 vols. 18mo. 
Uniform and elegant edition of Jay's Morning and Evening 
Exercises, 2 valss 12mo. Anecdotes Illusirative of the As 
sembly's Shorter Catechism, by John Whitecross, Ediuburgh 
new edition, 18mo. Christ Our Law, by Caroline Fry, au- 
thor of Christ our Example, the Listener, &c. 12mo0.° Me- 
moir of Mary Lu:.die » being recollections of a 
Daughter, by her mother, from the 2d Edinburgh edition, 
12mo. Comfort in Affliction, by Rev. James Buchanan, 
D.D. from the 9th Edinburgh edition, 12mo. The Life, Walk, 
and Triumph of Faith, by Rev. W. Romaine, new edition, 
12mo. ‘White's Meditations and Addresses on Prayer, 2d 
edition, 18mo. Charlie Seymour, or the Aunt and the 
bad Aunt; a Tale for the oung, by Catherine Sinclair, 3d 
edition, 18mo. Live while you Live, by Rev. Thomas Gnif- 
fith, 1 Fourth uniform edition of Dr. Chalmer’s Works, 
7 vols, }2mo, Owen.on Spiritual Mindedness, 12mo. Pol- 
lock’s Tales of the Covenanters, 18mo. in 3 vols, and in one 
vol. The Key tothe Shorter Catechism, 1]th edition, 18mo. 
McCleiland's Manoal of Biblical Interpretation, 18mo. Fifth 
edition of D'Aubigne's History of the Great Reformation, 3 
vols. 12mo. dec 10 


ILLAWAY'S LATIN & Pur- 
ves, No, 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; publish 
the above named seties of Classical Works, which have 
been very carefully prepared with copious English Notes, 
tor the use of Collegesand Academies, by Charles K. Dilla- 
way, A. M., ee se favourably known as the Principal ot 
one of the first Classical Seminaries in Boston. ‘Ihe Clas- 
sics are used im moat of the Colleges in thie neighbourhood, 
as well as those of New England, and in many of the first 
Academies inthe country. 

There are contained in the series, as far as published, the 
following works:—I. Cicero De Senectute et de Amicitia. 
Accedunt Note Anglice, 11. Cicero De Officiis, Accedunt f 
Note Anglice. III. and IV. Cicero DeOratore. Accedunt 
Notw Anglice. V. P. Terentii Afri Andria Adelphique. 
Accedunt Note Anglice., VI. C. Cornelii Taciti Germa- 
nia, Agricola, et De Oratoribus Dialogus. Accedunt Note 
Anglice VII. and VIII. M. T. Ciceronis Tusculanarum 
Questioonm Libri Quinque. Accedunt Notes Anglice. LX. 
M. Accii Plauti Amphitruo et Aulularia. Ex Editione J. F. 
Gronovii. Accedunt Note Anglice. In addition to the 
above, the series will probably contain three or four other 
fellow lected fi notices 

e following are selec rom man i i 
ries which have appeared. 

From the North American Review.—The lovers of Latin 
are under obligations to Mr. Dillaway for his very neat and 
commodious edition of the Classica... . The form much 
resembles that of the Regent's edition, being very neat, and 
printed with remarkable correctness. 

From the Biblical Reponaery — My. Dillaway has done a 
good service to the cause of classical learning, and of good 
taste, and sound morals, in Riving theseveditions to the pub- 
lie. . . , The editor has well done as undertaken 
todo. The notes are accurate, in and weil illus- 
trate the text. 


From the New York Review, by —These vol- 
umes are in every respect highly ered © to both editor : 
and publishers. ere is no Latin prose writer whom we 
are more pleased to see made familiar among us, than Cice- ‘ 


ro, and none of the works of Cicero more beautiful, instruc’ 
tive, and elevating, than thuse with which Mr. Dillaway 
us. 
‘The attention o essors in Colleges, and Principals of 
Academies, and-Classival Schools, is 10 
this series. dee 10—3t 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS.— 
New Books, Published by the American Sunpay 
ScuooL Union, and for sale at the Depository, No. 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Boys’ Medal, a gift for 
all seasons, 274 pp. 16mo. fine paper and bigding, with eight 
beautiful engravings, 50 cents. ‘The Girl’s Medal, design- 
ed asa gift book for 1843,471 pp. 16mo. fine paper, extra : 
binding, eight engravings. 50 cents. The Way of Life, b ; 
Professor Hodge, on fine paper, super extra morocco, gilt 
edges, &c. $1.50. The Teacher's Harvest, miniature edi- 
tion, engraved vignette, muslin. 20 cents. Christmas Gift, 
being part first Infants’ Magazine, in fine binding. 18 cents. 
Christmas Token, being the last part Infante’ Magazine, 
muslin ne oe stamp, dc. 18 cents. Morning of the - 
Reformation, 324 pp. 18mo. with five lithographic plates. 
A Voice from Richmond, and other Addresses to Children 
and Youth, by the late Rev. R. May, 300 pp. 18mo. with 
three beautiful lithographic plates. The Early Saxons, 144 
pp- 18mo. embellished with six fine lithographic plates. Life 
and Times of Job, with illustrative notes, 162 pp. ]8mo. 
Black Jacob, a Monument of Grace, or the Life of Jacob 
Hodges, 94 pp. 18mo. The Infidel Son and Christian Mo- 
ther, 88 pp. 18mo, The Youth's Friend, 1842. The Irfant’s 
Magazine, 1842. Ways and Ends of Good and Bad Boys, 
152 pp. 18mo., 24 plates, I am Learning to Read, 24 plates, 
90 pp.18mo. The Kinsale Family. The Rainy Day. The 
Converted Indian, 


Lightning. Siater Fanny. Trials 4 
| of the Poor. Charles Gay, or ihe Selfie « or 


h Boy. 
Grace’s Wish. Infant's Library, new series, No. 4, contain- 
ing twelve small books. 18 cents. DEPOSITORY, 
dec 3—5t 146 Chestnut street, Philadel! phia. 


OARDING SCHOOL— Scientific, Mathematical, and 
Classical, at Pertu Amsoy, New Jersey. 
S. E. Woopsripcr, 
The in Principle 
e on is pleasant ealthy, and daily a i 
by Steamboat and Railroad, 
_ The Course of Instruction is thorough and practical, de- 
signed to fit young men for any class in College, or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parental care and watch{ulness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the ils. 

The Principals fully intend their Sc shall be second 
to none in point of merit. 
ata Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem§ 

r 7th. 

‘Terms MopERArTE, in accommodation to the times. 

Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of- 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq., Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Bookse}- 
l@rs, New York; F. A. Fisher, lsq.,15 Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F. King, Eeq., 
Rahway; Wm. B. Kinney, Esq., Newark; J. Ford, Esq., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Reference is also made to the Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey, Princetan; Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Rev. George 
Bush, Charles Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havene, and Mic: h 
Baldwin, Esqrs.. New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David Magie, D.D., Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, and most of the clergy of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 

sept 17—12i* 


CHRISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO IIS FA- ; 
MILY.—Hovipay Girt For THE Y£aR 1843.—A Boox 

ror Every FaMi_y IN THE Unitrep Strates.—One 
DRED DOLLARS GIVEN FOR FVERY Ong Hunprep Copies 
SoLp! Agents—respousible men—wanted in every town 
and village mee rT the United States, and British Pro- 
vinces, to sell“ SEARS’ BIBLE BIOGRAPHY,” the most 
splendidly illustratrated, and Cheapest Work ever issued on 
the American Continent, containing several hundred E.ngra- 
vings, entirely new and original, designed and executed by 
tne most eminent artists of England and America. Cost of 
hea. the Work $5000. This beautiful and important 

ork contains upwards of 500 pages royal! octavo, is printed 
from new stereotype plates, handsomely bound in gilt, and 
lettered, and retails readily at the low price of $2.50 per vol- ‘ 
ume. The following extractis froma lengthy Review, writ- 
ten by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., and is only one out of | 
several hundred recommendations, from the clergy and the 
press, that the work has already received : 

“ New York, August 6, 1842.—This is, beyond question, 
one of the most elegant books ever pontented to our fellow 
citizens in this Republic. It ought to be in every Christian 
family for its innate value; and in every patriotic family asa 
splendid specimen of our progress in domesti: manufacture, 
and the advancement of our artists and manufacturers in 
their rivalship with those of Europe. W.C Brown ex.”’ 

A very Liperat Orrer!—Ong Hunprep Do.iars 
will be given by the Mais om to every agent who will un- 
dertake and sell OnE Hunprep Copies of the above Work. 
He believes that there is scarcely a town or village in the 
Unicn, but that number may easily be disposed of. 

*,* Persons inclosing money, will be careful to pay tle 
whole postage; and in ordering books will state, explicitly, 
how the books shall be sent to them. : 


Also, in press, another Important, VALUABLE, and CnEaP 
Work, in the course of publication, and will be ready for 
delivery early in October, 1842, complete in one volume royal 
octavu, contaming about 600 pages of letter press, and more 
than Five Hundred Engravings, elegantly bound in gilt; 
price only $2.50 per : 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 

In Nature, Art,and Mind, comprising a complete Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and illustrated by 
more than Five Hund ravings. Consisting of Views 
of Cities, Edifices, and other great works of Architecture, 
Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, I!lustrations of 
the Manners and Costumes of different Nations, Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies, Cataracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, 
‘Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and the numerous ob- 
jects contained in the Foesil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdoms. Carefully compiled by Ropert Sears, from the 
best and latest sources. 

i" For further particulars, please to address the subscri- 
ber, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from 
the post office, ROBERT SEARS, 

Publisher. 122 Nassau street, New York. 

The above will be found the most useful and popular 
work ever published, for enterprising men to undertake the 
sale of inall our cities and towns. 

_ & Agents wanted to sell the above valuable publica- 
tions in the state of Pennsylvania, by the subscriber, who is 
L 


the only authorized Agentforthesame. H. PLATT, 
441 ket street, and Green above Eighth street, Phila- 
del phia. oct 8—tf 


EW FRUIT, &c.—The subscriber has just received, 
and offers for sale, at reduced prices, Sweei Havana 
Oranges. Sicily Lemons. Lisbon Grapes. Zante Currants. 
Paper Shell Almonds. Bunch Muscatel Raisins, in whole, 
half, and quarter boxes. Sultana and Raisins. Genoa 
Citron, Hudson River Quinces. Apples, Rhode Island Green- 
ing Russets, and Spitzbergens. Virginia Pared Peaches. 
New York Dried Plums, Honey in the comb, an ereellent 
article, from the shores of Lake Erie. Upland Buckwheat 
Flour, of excellent quality, and free from grit. Stewart's 
New York Sugar Syrap. a new and very superior article-for 
family use. T. B.Smith’s Mince Meat for Pies. Superior 
making Mince Pies. 

Also, eleven hu allons Cider Vinegar, from the es- 
tablishment of Luther Colton. Long-meadow, Massachu- 
can recoramend Vin as being 
@ PURE article, of superior qualit table use, it bei 
made from Ciper W. COLTON, 

Temperan: e Grocer, and Tea Dealer. South-west corner 


of Tenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. dec 10—3 
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